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SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Thla Ts a career opportunity for a qualified librarian or bookseller 
to Join ona of the leadino academic bookseftare In the world. The 
tore of the Representative Is to aall books and book related 
services to the North American library market as part of an 
established end auccaesful team. The essence of our business 
la to develop king standing relationships of trust with our 
customers based on tha quality of our service. 

The person appointed win spend about sfx months of the year 
travelling In North America and the balance of Unto at our offices 
hi Oxford where Initial training will begin. Tha acquisition and 
supply of books and the operation of other related services ara 
dependent on sophisticated computer systems with which tha 
representative needs to became fully acquainted. 

The successful applicant will probably be a graduate aged 25 to 
35, able to demonstrate commitment and enthuafaam for the 
provision of an excellent service, a sound analytical approach to 
problem solving and the ability to think creatively. Library or 
bookselling experience Is Important. 

The Company offers a competitive salary with progression 
based on performance together with an Incentive scheme, 
relocation assistance and a contributory pension scheme. 

Jlyou would like to apply for this post, please write giving foil 
information about yourself. Informal telephone enquiries may be 
made by telephoning Oxford (0865) 244044 ext 398. Please 
write to or telephone Jackie Gunn, Personnel Officer, 

RH. Btookweri Ltd., Beaver House, Hythe Bridge Street, 
Oxford OX1 2ET. 
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^ The Wellcome Institute for ^ 
the History of Medicine 

Library Assistant 

(Acquisitions) 

This new post would suit graduates who have 
completed (or expect to complete this year) I forary 
school training and who are seeking pre- 
Assodateship employment. A reading knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages and an interest in 
automated library systems will be essential. 

Salary yrithjn therfinge £6,630-£7,645 pe. including 

London Weighting. OU)er benefits include 

non-contributory pension scheme, free PPP 
/membership etc. 

Applications, including full curriculum vitae, and the 
names of two referees, should be sent before 24 May 
1085 to the Administrator, Wellcome Institute for the 
•History of Medicine, 183 Eiiston Road, 

London NW1 2BP (Tab 01-387 4477), from whom 
^-further details may be obtained. A 
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Linguist 


with a technical or scientific background 


Philips, an electronics company 
with a worldwide range of activities, 
Is looking for a linguist to fill a 
vacancy in Its Central Translation 
Services Department in Eindhoven 
■ (The Netherlands). 

The functions of this department 
are: 

- To translate written matter of all 
kinds In a wide variety of fields. 

- To revise and edit texts from the 
linguistic and stylistic viewpoint. 

- To advise other departments on 
questions of language, style and 
terminology. 

- To supply Interpreters for 
international conferences. 

The requirements are: 

- Possession of a clear, readable 
English style. 

- A thorough practical knowledge 
of at least German and/or Dutch 
and some years of experience as 
an English translator. Proficiency 
In translating from French and/or 
Spanish desirable. 

- Experience In the electronics or 
light electrical engineering indus- 
tries or a good knowledge of law 
and economics. 

- A background knowledge of, or 
at least a lively interest In, one of 
the physical sciences. 


- Familiarity with terminology work 
and word processing systems will 
also be a recommendation. 

Applicants (age limit 40) should 
have English as their mother 
tongue, have been educated In that 
language, and possess a university 
degree or equivalent qualification 
Languages other than those listed 
above may be of interest. 

All candidates Invited for interview 
will be required to take a written 
test. 

The terms of employment include 
assistance with removal costs and 
help in finding accommodation. 
Eindhoven has a relatively large 
English speaking population and 
there are international school 
facilities offering primary and 
secondary education, as well as an 
International Baccalaureate course 
which qualifies students to enter 
University. 

Applicants should send a full 
curriculum vitae to Mr. P. Hllhorat, 
Philips Personnel Department, 
P.O.Box 218, 5600 MD Eindhoven, 
The Netherlands. 

Please state your planned vacation 
period. 
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A Matter of 
Principle 

RONALD DWORKIN 

Ronald Dworkin’s 
powerful new book is 
about the interplay of 
urgent political issues and 
hotly debated question^ of 
moral philosophy. The 
controversies it joins are 
old but recent events have 
given them fresh shape. 
For example, the 
deployment of nuclear 
missiles has had a 
powerful impact on 
people’s attitudes about 
civil disobedience and 
more generally about the 
connection between 
conscience and political 
obligation. With his usual 
forceful style Dworkin 
addresses questions about 
the Anglo-American legal 
system as protector of 
individual rights and as 
machinery for furthering 
the common good. He 
discusses whether judges 
should make political 
decisions in hard cases; 
the balancing of individual 
rights versus the good of 
the community and the 
meaning of equality in any 
framework of social 
justice. He also helps us 
thread our way through 
many timely issues such 
as the rights anjd 
privileges of the press, 

. pornography and the 
. question of reverse 
discrimination. Above all, 
this is a book about the 
interplay between two . 
levels of political 
consciousness; practical .. 
problems and ; 
philosophical theory, 
matters of urgency and 
matters of principle] The 
concluding essay on press 
freedon* expands .the .1 
di^cussioh of dbhflict V ; 

between principle and 
policy into a general • \ 
Warning; if we care so . ■■ ' 
little for principle that we ■ 
dress policy in Its colours', 
when thiB suits our 
purposes then We cheapen- / ; 
principle and diminish its \ 
authority. ; ; 

£19.95. Hardback 42Gpp 
0-674-56460-4 May 28 
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From Salop to the Galapagos 


St efan Collini 

FREDERICK BURKHARDT and SYDNEY SMITH 
(Editors) 

The Correspondence of Charles Darwin 

Volume I, 1821-1836 

702pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

0521255872 

“You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and 
rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace to 
yourself and all your family.'’ Such parental 
admonitions are not, of course, intended as 
purely predictive statements, and the words of 
a prosperous Shrewsbury doctor to his younger 
son in 1825 no doubt served various less scien- 
tific functions. Still, considered merely as a 
piece of crystal-gazing this almost ranks with 
those unfortunate affirmations of the stability 
of the French monarchy made in 1788 or 
prophecies of perpetual peace made in 1913. 
Few fathers - Vicenzio Galilei, Isaac Newton, 
Hermann Einstein may be candidates - have 
produced offspring who have so fundamentally 
changed mankind's view of the natural world 
as Dr Robert Waring Darwin's son was to do. 
Darwin fils was still to get in a few scrapes, to 
be sure, but his achievements have given the 
paternal name a greater currency in the West- 
ern world than could be boasted of by any 
fathers, Heinrich Marx and God excepted. 

The relationship to nature implied in this 
early rebuke - intimate, predatory, traditional 
-provides something of a keynote for this first 
volume of Darwin’s correspondence. Inevit- 
ably, the first volume of such large-scale edi- 
tions is likely, the freakishly precocious apdrt, 
to concern the subject's life before he had com- 
pleted, any of those achievements which are 
held to merit such lavish posthumous atten- 
tion. The shelves of university libraries are 
filling up with volumes of tetters by prospective 
writers who had yet to do more than confess 
large ambitions, rising politicians who had yet 
to find a seat, and a host of square pegs charing 
at the frustrations of round holes. The interest 
of early letters in such cases often lies less in 
intimations of the subject's future greatness 
than in the unusually rich picture they provide 
of the lives of certain historical categories of 
people. And so it is with the 338 letters to and 
from Darwin in this volume, Which span the 
period from his Shrewsbury schooldays to his 
return from the Beagle voyage at the age of 
twenty-seven. These letters are grist for the 
historian of the mores of the Shropshire gentry 
in the early nineteenth century at least as much 


as they are for the historian of science narrowly 
conceived, and they have a less austerely pro- 
fessional appeal for many other readers besides.' 

Partly, perhaps, because many of the letters 
are to or from Darwin’s marriageable sisters, 
much of their substance concerns speculation 
about the romantic intentions and tactics of the 
respectable young gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. One almost expects Mr Darcy or 
Mr Knightley to put in an appearance. Indeed, 
there are interesting signs of the sensibilities of 
several of the principals having been partly 
formed by immersion in that fictional world. 
Darwin’s future wife, Emma Wedgwood, is 
described by her sister as refraining from 
attending upon a group of young officers for 
fear of appearing “too Lydiaish”, and his sis- 
ters imagine the captain of the Beagle to be, so 
perfect does he seem from their brother’s de- 
scription, “quite a Captain Wentworth". Dar- 
win knew how gratified his sisters would be by 
his report that Jane Austen’s novels were on all 
the best tables in Rio de Janeiro. 

It is a world dominated by the traditional 
pursuits of the English country gentry: “we are 
going on in much our usual hum-drum style", 
writes Squire Owen, father of some of Dar- 
win’s closest childhood friends, in 1832, “a lit- 
tle hunting, a little shooting, and now and then 
a little argument about the Reform Bill”. The 
young Darwin grew up in a world where hun- 
tin', shootin’ and reformin' provided the recipe 
for a respectable life. He certainly seems to 
have been almost as eager to bring partridges 
to earth as to add beetles to his specimen tray. 
His botanizing, of which his beetle-mania was 
the most highly developed expression, here 
appears as a natural outgrowth of his pragmatic 
familiarity with the ways of the countryside. It 
was a relation to nature that could have reli- 
gious and intellectual as well as social dimen- 
sions. Like so many younger sons of his station, 
Darwin went to Cambridge in order to become 
a parson; a taste for natural history would be 
considered a positive adornment in a country 
vicAr. Since the gentry and the clergy were 
often separated only by a few months or years 
in the order of their birth, the rural pursuits 
common to the class were as much a founda- 
tion for the intellectual edifice of natural theo- 
logy as they were for the more practical deli- 
berations of the magistrates’ bench. The evi- 
dence of the Creator’s benign intentions and 
endlessly ingenious devisings was, after all, 
more obvious in Shropshire than in, say, 
Shoreditch. Reading Paley was the part of the 
undemanding Cambridge syllabus Darwin 


most enjoyed: they shared a sense of delighted 
wonder at the intricate arrangement of the 
order of nature. The Origin of Species is not 
unlike a version of Paley without God, and in 
the case of Paley’s enlightened eighteenth- 
century rational Christianity the omission would 
not have made as much difference us might at 
first be supposed. 

By the time Darwin went up to Cambridge in 
January 1828, he was already on his way to 
becoming an unusually ardent and methodical 
entomologist, and his studies there and for two 
years previously at Edinburgh , unsystematic as 
they were, gave him an acquaintance with a 
range of cognate sciences not possessed by 
most of Gilbert White's imitators. Still, when 
he graduated in 1831 (he never showed any 
aptitude for Mathematics and did not take Hon- 
ours, a very common and not at all discredit- 
able course in the early nineteenth century), 
it was to life in a country vicarage surrounded 
by children and beetles that he looked forward. 
And even during the voyage whose results 
were, from one point of view, to cast doubts on 
the whole enterprise of natural theology, he 
continued to anticipate, even to yearn for, such 
an image of futiire contentment: “Although 1 
like this knocking about", he reported to one 
of his sisters from South America in 1832, “I 
rind l steadily have a distant prospect of a very 
quiet parsonage, and 1 can see it even through a 
grove of Palms.” 

By then, of course, the formative opportun- 
ity of Darwin’s life had offered itself and been 
accepted. A close sequence of letters written at 
the time when the question of the Beagle 
voyage first arose brings out, with the im- 
mediacy of day-to-day reporting, the extent to 
which the decision hung in the balance. Dar- 
win’s father at first objected to the proposal, 
anxious that a long absence on such a voyage 
might be prejudicial to his son's prospects as a 
clergyman. In a sense, his fear was to.prove 
well grounded; indeed, a little more firmness 
by Darwin senior at this point might eventually 
have swollen the ranks of the Victorian clergy 
with more than one recruit. But after a short 
period of resignation on Darwin's part 
("Charles has quite given up the idea of the 
voyage”), his father, persuaded by his Wedg- 
. wood cousin, relented, and what Danvin re- 
ferred to at the time as his “second life” began. 

. His correspondence during the five-year 1 
Beagle voyage, when he was more written to 
than writing, occupies pride of place in this 
volume, and will, presumably, be the part of 
most interest to historians of science. As he 


himself confesses, he was not at this age a 
particularly gifted or prolific let ter- writer, 
though naturally stirred to greater efforts by 
isolation and homesickness. His chief virtues 
as a correspondent, from the point of view of 
disinterested eavesdroppers on his epistolary 
conversations, are a certain freshness of 
observation - the impact of the tropics is ren- 
dered very vividly - and that direct simplicity of 
emotion which seemed to characterize him 
throughout his life. When not writing about the 
natural history of the regions he visits, his re- 
flections are of a fairly predictable kind: he 
looks forward to shooting some cannibals, 
worries that upon his return he will be too old 
to look for a wife, discusses the charms of their 
common female acquaintances and relatives 
with his cousin and Cambridge contemporary, 
W, D. Fox, and constantly reassures his father 
and sisters about the state of his health. 
Though not a particularly revealing letter- 
writer, he does occasionally allow his swings of 
mood to make their way on to the page. His 
enthusiasm for the whole business, engaging in 
its boyishness at the outset, declines into a 
slightly willed pollyannaism as life’s lit Lie-draw- 
backs make themselves felt (“I am sure, as 
soon as sea-sickness is over 1 shall soon fall into 
sea-habits and like them”), so much so, in fact, 
that one is rather relieved when yet another 
delay in-the homeward voyage prompts him to 
a rare moment of undisguised rage (“I loathe, I 
abhor the sea, and all ships which sail on it"). 

There is a sense, of course, in which this vol- 
ume is not only all overture and no play, but is 
also practically Hamlet without the prince , or 
certainly without the murder. These letters do, 
after all, only provide an incidental commen- 
tary: the main intellectual action is meanwhile 
taking place in the notebooks and records 
which were to form the basis for Darwin's later 
publications. Moreover, throughout the 
period covered by this volume, Danvin was 
still a believer in the fixity of species. Only 
when arranging hfs materials In the course of 
the homeward journey in the late summer and 
autumn of 1836 did he begin seriously to 
ruminate on the possibility of the mutability of 
species, and it was not until the following 
spring that his ruminations led him to become a 
convinced transmutationist. This volume ends 
with the initial stages of the reception of the 
promising .young geologist and entomologist 
by (he London scientific community: at this 
point, even the hero had no idea of (He drama 
that was now afoot, and which will be acted out 
in subsequent volumes of this edition. But he 
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was soon to realize the nature of the piece; as 
he put it when revealing to one or two close 
friends in 1844 that he had definitely aban- 
doned belief in the fixity of species: “It is like 
confessing a murder." 

With forty-six years of Darwin’s life still to 
come, years when his domestic seclusion, his 
illnesses, and the nature of his work all made 
him peculiarly dependent on letters, the edi- 
tion here launched has clearly been conceived 
along ample lines. Whether one welcomes such 
a prospect will depend in part on one's attitude 
to the whole current academic preoccupation 
with the monumentally complete, exhaustively 
annotated, variant-recording collected edi- 
tion. Certainly, modem editorial principles 
have established formidably exacting criteria 
for such enterprises, and the names of 
Frederick BurkhaTdt and Sydney Smith as the 
two chief editors are themselves guarantees 
that in the application of these principles no 
less than in the intimacy with Darwin’s life and 
work the standards of this edition will be 
beyond dispute. There is an odd kind of gran- 
deur about such projects, and in this case the 
combination of immensity of scale with tire- 
less attention to detail seems a particularly 
appropriate form of homage to the author of 
The Origin of Species. The conduct of military 
campaigns or the building of Gothic cathedrals 
suggest themselves as apposite comparisons or 
metaphors, such is the orchestration of di- 
versely skilled and largely anonymous labour 
involved. Merely to praise the judicious edit- 
ing, the agreeable layout, the helpful bio- 
graphical and bibliographical appendices and . 
the very usable index seems somehow clumsy 
or presumptuous, like commending the 
creators of Notre-Dame for having got the 
doors in the right place. 

Although many of Darwin’s letters from this 
period had been published before in various 
forms, sixty-six now appear in print for the first 
time, as do almost all the letters to him. Even 
those historians of science deeply versed in 
Darwinians will doubtless find suggestive 


novelties here. But, more generally, an edition 
of this kind also constitutes a rich resource for 
social and intellectual historians of the period, 
and one of the telling justifications of such 
completeness is that no one can predict just 
which detail may - be relevant to some future 
historical enquiry. The pattern of expenditure 
by fashionable doctors, the religious tone of a 
particular generation of undergraduates, the 
literary tastes of the daughters of the gentry, 
the hours of dining, styles of mating, the forms 
of address of one section of the idle classes 
(indeed, the immense idleness of the idle 
classes), all are themes for which the future 
historian may find apt illustration in these 
accessible pages. 

Laundry lists? Well, it may not merely be 
wilful professional loyalty which says that even 
they can prove to be revealing witnesses in the 
hands of a skilful cross-examiner, but in fact 
the contents of this volume are not of that 
fragmentary, impersonal kind. Rather, they 
are complete letters, letters expressive of an 
always interesting, if narrow, range of familiar 
human interests and emotions. Darwin, as 
more than one of his correspondents noted, 
had an enviable gift for inspiring affection in 
those who knew him at all well, and genera- 
tions of readers of his later writings, especially 
of his disarming autobiography, have felt 
something of this puli in his eager, frank, 
apparently artless style. There may, arguably, 
be signs of his future scientific powers in these 
early letters, but the dominant impression is of 
an enthusiastic, sincere, amiable, even lov- 
able, young man; even had he stuck to his 
shooting and his dogs, it is hard to believe that 
he would ever have been a disgrace to himself 
or his family. Some parish lost a good vicar off 
the Galapagos Islands. 

"Martyr of Science": Sir David Brewster 1781 - 
1868, edited by A. D. Morrison-Low and 
J. R. R. Christie, contains the proceedings of a 
bicentenary symposium held in November 
1981 (138pp. Royal Scottish Museum. Paper- 
back, £6. 0 900733 29 2). 
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At home with the hominids 


Martin 

MARY LEAKEY 

Disclosing the Past: An autobiography 
224pp. Weidenfeldand Nicolson. £12.95. 
0297785451 


luges ana roex nn: so ner connnmnre 
The Leakey family merits a special place in any finding actual fossils is striking. Eva 
account of the search for fossil evidence of striking is the fact that she highlights tbcl 
human origins. Louis and Mary together finds in her book, leaving her equally a 
opened up a whole range of fossil sites in East tant (if somewhat less spectacular) uti 
Africa and their son Richard has made trail- logical finds rather in the shade. The 
blazing discoveries in his own right over the of the Procnnsul skull is recounted will j 

past fifteen years. However, whereas Louis relish and cited as a direct stimulus fa 

actively enjoyed public lecturing and fund-rais- conception of Mary’s third son, Phiiip.Bj 

mg, and has been followed in this by Richard, trast, Mary lends to understate the impoi 

Mary generally tended to shun the limelight, of archaeological materials as a sourced 
She only took to public engagements more or dunce regarding past human behavioot 
.to through peceiiity after I T ouis ' s doath in Irer lifetime, there has been ad*; 
ly/2, becoming an excellent -if still somewhat transformation of archaeological letUp, 

unwilling - lecturer. Because of this reluctance from the early, undisciplined search 
to take the centre stage, her major involve- viouspiecesof interest to the modem igrot 
ment in uncove ring key evidence of man's evo- of meticulously uncovering complete 
lutionaty past has not received as much attcn- I ages. Although this transformalioo is» 

non as it deserves. So much the better, then, tioned at various places in the book, to# 
that she has now produced an engaging auto- reaching consequences (and Mary’s m 
biography, Disclosing the Past , giving a per- involvement in them) are barely 
sonal account of her life and work, covering n Forlmps this is due to Mary Lea key's « 
ty-year search for evidence of all kinds. She about her own contributions. She has.f(*| 
no es that writing her life story at the age of ample, documented an intriguing overhj 
almost seventy without detailed records was tween the early, rudimentary Oldomoi 
not unlike conducting an archaeological ex- tool industry and the lator, moresophW 

cavation; but the results are ns fascinating and Aehculinn industry in Bed II at Olduva. 

as informative as any of her genuine arclmeo- own belief is that the overlap reflects * 

M undertikliw. placement of one hominid species*** 

Mmy Leakey Is an outstanding nrehneo- but she does no more than menHonitep 

logist, despite an Initial lack, of formal training, hility and notes at once that other aulW 

(By her own admission she rarely took - and the overlapping sets of tools merely 

• 25 ? ?°!u rare y pas ^ e u " examinatIo,,s «ny "kits” employed by one hominid sp «« 

kind in the course of her productive career.) distinct purposes. It becomes clear .Hal* 

* iJfi a " J nd f ental introduction to has little pnlicncc for the conuowsg 

nfllntr PrL WC wf° ^ ^ tHC "^lly Involving flc/. 

S! n p Hne k N ’ dunng R vls,t t0 cave surrounding such interrelations. ' 

wifh n 1 S "J «? c E al,on5 81 Hem - She also covers, with equal tank* 
t b “ orpt ^ y f ,ldd ® 1 Hw 1930. As a sequel painful estrangement ■ from 

h e ” barked on tke Preparation of almost all of die lost four years , of J. 
illust rati ons and came to work on the drawings lending on to her entirely indepcaW*® 


Hugh Brogan 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 

The Airman and the Carpenter: The Lindbergh 
case and the framing of Richard Hauptmann 
438pp. Collins. £12.95. 

000217060 4 

As with the record of any other cause calibre 
that of the Lindbergh kidnapping and murder 
4- case is crowded and muddled with inessentials 
i^-iaiid Irrelevancies. It is not the least of Ludovic 
^ Kennedy's achievements that he has stripped 
them all away (for instance, it is only deep in an 
appendix that he refers to the bizarre theory 
that the corpse in the case was not that of little 
•Charlie Lindbergh). Even in Mr Kennedy's 
expert hands the story remains long and intri- 
cate; It cannot be adequately summarized in a 
■ renew. Nevertheless certain points may be 
made which should suffice to show why Ken- 
nedy, like many others before him, is con- 
vinced that a gross miscarriage of justice took 
place when Richard Hauptmann was executed 
on April 3, 1936. 

On Tuesday, March 1, 1932, a person or 
persons unknown stole Charles and Anne 
Lindbergh’s twenty-month-old baby from his 
' nursery in the family house at Hopewell, New 
lively launched Louis on his secssj Jersey, between the hours of 8 and 10 pm. 
fund-raising tours of the United $Wei{ Documentary and other evidence establishes 
Mary was principally interested in anfcr- • that Richard Hauptmann, a German immig- 
logical matters, particularly stone tool® ' rant and a carpenter, was that day plying his 
lages and rock art: so her continuing ' uade in Manhattan. He continued working 
finding actual fossils is striking. Evea until 5 pm. This evidence was successfully sup- 
striking is the fact that she highlights thetf 1 -’ pressed by the police before his trial, for it 
finds in her book, leaving her equally would have raised the question of how the 
tant (if somewhat less spectacular) airizh carpenter could have had time (if guilty of the 
logical finds rather in the shade. The isai;' kidnapping) to get back to his home in the 
of the Proconsul skull is recounted .Bronx (sixty miles from Hopewell), collect his 
relish and cited as a direct stimulus hb. i, car and a ladder and make what Kennedy esti- 
conceptlon of Mary’s third son, Phi!ip.Bp)‘.; mates as a two-hour journey in time to commit 
trast, Mary lends to understate the import^. • • the crime. According to Anna Hauptmann 
of archaeological materials as a sowwV and another witness, Hauptmann was really 
dunce regarding past human behavioot " more innocently engaged: he collected his wife 


court that the key words had been “Hey, Doc- 
tor!" - thereby thickening a very slender reed 
by 50 per cent. This testimony, coming from 
America's cleanest, truest, bluest, best-loved 
hero was one of the two pieces of evidence that 
clinched matters for the jury. The other was a 
blatant lie: that the ladder used in the kidnap- 
ping had incorporated a piece of wood cut out 
of the floor of the attic in Hauptmann's house. 
This point was never proved; as Hauptmann 
himself remarked later, it was inherently un- 
likely - “1 got so many boards in my garage, 
why should I want to go to the attic?” - and the 


discovered major fossil evidence at bo! 
these sites, including the partial skull of 
consul at Rusinga and the first skull oln 


australopithecine (ZinjanUiropus), flinch 
lively launched Louis on bis 




dence regarding past human behavioot kj ’ more innocently engaged: he collected his wife 
lug her lifetime, there has been a due’ in his car at 8 pm from the bakery where she 
transformation of archaeological lechfr 1 - was employed. He always did so on Tuesdays, 
front the early, undisciplined search when she worked late. She said they spent the 

vious piecesof interest to the modemifW. evening together at home, and only heard ab- 
of meticulously uncovering complete bs^V - ’ out the Lindbergh kidnapping next morning, 
lages. Although this transformation ili ;• In other words, Richard Hauptmann had an 
tioned at various places in the book, W almost unassailable alibi, and only perjured 
reaching consequences (and Mary^ui? ^...testimony -now known to have been procured 
involvement in them) are barely eqto . ; . by the police - was ever brought to overthrow 
Ferliups this is due to Mary Lcakcy'sdSh . it. Yet he was convicted and executed: The 
about her own contributions. She has. evidence connecting Hauptihann with the 
ample, documented an intriguing flriffg:; Lindbergh case was admittedly impressive at 
(ween the early, rudimentary ^ sights it consisted of $14,000 of the money 

tool industry and the lator, nioresopteW' P»'d by Lindbergh to ransom his baby. But if 
Aehculinn industry in Bed II at Okhrfl'fl*. Possession of the money was sufficient to prove 
own belief is that the overlap rdW*B^ a an extortionist, kidnapper and murd- 
placement of one hominid species by «w, why was no serious attempt made to find 
but she does nu more than menUooite^ ‘he rest ofit -$31,000 or so -once Hauptmann 
hility and notes nt once that other aulWJ under arrest? Stray bills continued tosur- 
Ihe overlapping sets of tools morelys***^ at the ver ? l , east > toothers 

“kits" employed by one hominid ««#»-■ < Hauptmann were : guilty and at large, 
disllncl purposes. Il becomes cksr.WjS^ejdy ™pon« the police-made was to sug- 
has little patience for the conmwBBjj- sa that ail such bills should be destroyed as 
monly involving ad.homlnm *(***’§: . ZL™ 6r S' d ' 50 M ."°‘ to confuse things. Ner 


monly involving ad hotninetn dispart 
surrounding such interpretations. , _ 
She also covers, with equnl 
painful estrangement • from Wi* . , 
almost all of the lost four 
leading on to her entirely independe® , 
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duced a fossilized trail, of foaf P^\ ^ 
that upright walking had alresoy ^ 
three-and-a-half million years 
animal tracks are a prominent fW-L 


(»njornimc, frpm the/eertes of Jeari-Gaspard Deburau at the - 
• Theatre tics Fuijambules lQ the delightful Oabaret entertain* ■ " 

ments of Georges Wague at the height of la Belle Epoque. $49.00’ • • 
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m 8nni deddcd (for reasons that evbn Kennedy 
ca hoot : make clear) that he had acted alone," 
and so ehbrely. neglected 1 the- only promising 
i ev$r vouchsafed themi : . V;. 
■ .AvVaye bfhysteriahad. engulf very one; 
SinceHaii^rtannwas guilty he had to be triedl* 
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Hauptmann the day after his death sentence. 

ladder itself was one which no skilled carpenter 
would have made (it was so feeble that it broke 
under the kidnapper's weight). But the jury 
could not disbelieve the assertions of the police 
and the experts, ’so the verdict ..was Guilty. 
There was also the matter of the handwriting 
experts - but enough is enough. Anyone want- 
ing to know more is referred to Ludovic Ken- 
nedy’s excellent book. 

Kennedy is by no means the first to question 
the official version of events. One of his best 
chapters is his last, which describes how, im- 
mediately after the trial. Governor Hoffman of 
New Jersey launched enquiries which estab- 
lished much of the truth about the case, more 
than enough to warrant a commutation of sent- 
ence or even a free pardon. Unfortunately the 
Governor had no constitutional authority For 
either action. He was dependent on the Court 
of Pardons, which was dominated by judges. 
They stood by the trial judge and by their 
brethren of the Court of Error and Appeals, 
and Hauptmann died. Hoffman’s findings 
’ were neglected for long afterwards, and the 
lonely battle of Hauptmann’s widow for his 
- vindication got nowhere until the 1970s, when 
Anthony Scaduto published his Scapegoat 
(TLS, April 22. 1977), which added consider- 
ably to-Hoffman’s discoveries. Now comes 
Kennedy, with yet more new evidence. His 
book is rather longer than Scaduto’s, better 
written and better arranged. Unfortunately It 
shares one. grave defect with Scapegoat ? lit is 
. mogt inadequately supported by references 

* and ' Cross-feferemjea^ f;It . Is frequently im- 
possible to work out the authority for sorrie of 
Kennedy’s statements. 

. • This is no small matter. Hauptmann’s ghost 
can only be laid by some official, legal deter- 
. mlnation that he was innocent: such atonement 
as Massachusetts made to Vanzetti and SaCco. 
to sway ^the legal mind a watertight «nd-lm- 

‘ peccabiy presented case will be needed. TPhe 

■ failure to allow for this seriously impairs the 

* value of Kennedy’s book. Even the biblio- 
' graphy is unsatisfactory (for example; two of 

■ the itfteles it lists are undated), The publishers 
-. would have done better to attend to such points 

(and to complete iho footnote on page 154) 

: even If that! would have puf the price up by a 
. pound or two - rather t tote printing a W* 

‘ genuous ■ exblanatidrt of thejr decision to use 

* American spelling. Either thls bopk Is a serious, 

undertaking of IHS-itofc: tf*.,: 

' Kenbedy would jjrwUmably reply that, he iS; 
not trying to convince a court Of appeal biittljfc 
: coirTof pdbKc oplfliOn,;Hi? record ( - plafhly 

I presented but tyith- nd; false-teddbty in.:a 
;■ J dt e >to 'hlT inttddu6Hori< l5 Tonpid&ble. Ten 


Rillington Place, A Presumption of Innocence, 
Wicked Beyond Belief: all have persuaded the 
British authorities, largely because of their 
impact on ihc news media, to admit former error 
and make what restitution they could, in cases 
every bit as shocking as the Lindbergh affair. If 
The Airman and the Carpenter slits America ns 
the earlier books stirred Britain (here will be 
plenty of lawyers to wrap up the case in the 
correct array of citations. For that matter Mrs 
Hauptmann has been making her case against 
the state of New Jersey, in due legal form, since 
198 1 . It has not so ter succeeded (I wish Ken- 
nedy had explained why not). Perhaps our 
Scotsman's forceful style and narrative skills 
are what is needed to bring victory at last. 

The author avows two other objects in wri- 
ting. Long experience of miscarriages of justice 
has left him sceptical of the Anglo-American 
judicial system, under which it is the business 
of the police to make the prosecution’s case, 
and adversaries wrangle the matter to a conclu- 
sion in court. Instead he recommends the 
adoption of the French system, which begins 
with an examining magistrate, an official 
whose job is not to look for a suspect but to 
assemble all the relevant facts before the trial 
begins. Kennedy thinks this safeguards the in- 
nocent better than do present arrangements. 
He has certainly earned the right to have an 
opinion, but T cannot help fearing that in 
America such an examining magistrate would 
be an elected official, as was David Wilentz, 
the New Jersey Attorney-General who prosec- 
uted Hauptmann and was up to his neck in the 
dubious procedures which won a conviction. If 
so, 1 find it hard to believe that the innocent 
would be any better off than they are now. An 
elected magistrate would be just as exposed to 
the mob's (hirst for blood - indeed just as likely 
to share it - as a policeman is now. 

The author's third object is less doubtful . He 
wants to discredit capital punishment once 
more, for, as he says, judicialexecution is once 
more being carried out in the United States, 
and seems to be increasingly popular there. 
The Hauptmann case confirms one of the old- 


est arguments against it: that mistakes can and 
will be made, but, because death is irreversible, 
cannot be corrected. That is the case of reason. 
But the description of Hauptmann's death: the 
agonizing succession of reprieves, all followed 
by confirmations of sentence; the distress and 
humiliation inflicted on the victim , by the 
physical preparations for the electric chair; 
above all , what Mr Kennedy quite rightly calls 
“the pornographic life-show” of Hauptmann’s 
electrocution before forty-five invited wit- 
nesses - this is all informed with passion. 
The appeal is not to our reason, but to our 
sense of human solidarity. Capital punishment 
- deliberate, state-sanctioned murder - is not 
something we should do to each other. 

A mask was placed over his face, so that the spec- 
tators might be spared the horrific contortions that 
two thousand volts do to a man’s re a lures, forcing his 
eyes almost out of his head. . . . the full charge drove 
into Hauptmann’s body. He went rigid, strained 
against the straps, dropped back as the whine of the 
dynamos fell. One rookie spectator, unable to con- 
tain himself, cried out, “Christ, it's terrible I" The 
process was repealed a second and third time. . . . 
The spectators noticed a wisp of smoke above 
Hauptmann’s head. 

If the memory of Richard Haupt irian n-does 
anything, to prevent the repetition of such 
obscenities we shall know that, after all, he did 
not die quite uselessly. It was what he hoped 
himself. A cheerful, optimistic soul, and a 
devout Lutheran, it had for long been impossi- 
ble for him to believe that he really was going 
to be killed for a crime* he had not committed. 
When at last he had to face the fact, his reli- 
gious faith wavered. But eventually his suffer- 
ings wearied him of life. At the very end, just 
before his death, he issued a final statement, 
which was anything but the confession his tor- 
mentors still hoped for. 

I am glad that my life in a world which hns not 
understood me has ended. Soon I will be at home 
with my Lord. And as I love my Lord, so 1 am dying 
an innocent man. Should however my death serve for 
the purpose of abolishing capital punishment . . . I 
feel, that my dealh has' not been in vain. 

It ls imposslble not to hope that his voice may 
yet be listened to. 


IN THE WORLD OF FANTASY 

OXFORD REIGNS SUPREME] 
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Two new enchanting books to allure the imagination of many 
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The Wedding Ghost 

By Leon Garfield - 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping 

A wedding is in the air. The . ' 

bridegroom opens a parcel— inside it 
was a map. The map was to change 
his ijjfe ... 

25x2/ cm 64 pages, black and white 
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Hans Andersen’s 

Fairy Tales ■ 

Another Oxford Illustrated Classic 

Translated by L W Kingsland 
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thesp evergreen fairy tales Containing 
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familiar stories, 'A special book which 
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magic. : ■ 
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was soon to realize the nature of the piece; ns 
he put it when revealing to one or two close 
friends in 1844 that he had definitely aban- 
doned belief in the fixity of species: "It is like 
confessing a murder.” 

With forty-six years of Darwin's life still to 
come, years when his domestic seclusion, his 
illnesses, and the nature of his work all made 
him peculiarly dependent on letters, the edi- 
tion here launched has clearly been conceived 
along ample lines. Whether one welcomes such 
a prospect will depend in part on one's attitude 
to the whole current academic preoccupation 
with the monumentally complete, exhaustively 
annotated, variant-recording collected edi- 
tion. Certainly, modem editorial principles 
have established formidably exacting criteria 
for such enterprises, and the names of 
Frederick Burkhardt and Sydney Smith as the 
two chief editors are themselves guarantees 
that in the application of these principles no 
less than in the intimacy with Darwin's life and 
work the standards of this edition will be 
beyond dispute. There is an odd kind of gran- 
deur about such projects, and in this case the 
combination of immensity of scale with tire- 
less attention to detail seems a particularly 
appropriate form of homage to the author of 
The Origin of Species. The conduct of military 
campaigns or the building of Gothic cathedrals 
suggest themselves us apposite comparisons or 
njetapliors, such is the orchestration of di- 
versely skilled and largely anonymous labour 
involved. Merely to praise the judicious edit- 
ing, the agreeable layout, the helpful bio- 
graphical and bibliographical appendices and . 
the very usable index seems somehow clumsy 
or presumptuous, like commending the 
creators of Notre-Dame for having got the 
doors in the right place. 

Although many of Darwin's letters from this 
period had been published before in various 
forms, sixty-six now appear in print for the first 
time, ns do almost all the letters to him. Even 
those historians of science deeply versed in 
Darwinifina will doubtless find suggestive 


novelties here. But, more generally, an edition 
of this kind also constitutes a rich resource for 
social and intellectual historians of the period, 
and one of the telling justifications of such 
completeness is that no one can predict just 
which detail may he relevant to some future 
historical enquiry. The pattern of expenditure 
by fasliionnble doctors, the religious tone of a 
particular generation of undergraduates, the 
literary tastes of the daughters of the gentry, 
the hours of dining, styles of mating, the forms 
of address of one section of the idle classes 
(indeed, the immense idleness of the idle 
classes), all are themes for which the future 
historian may find apt illustration in these 
accessible pages. 

Laundry lists? Well, it may not merely be 
wilful professional loyalty which says that even 
they can prove to be revealing witnesses in the 
hands of a skilful cross-examiner, but in fact 
the contents of this volume are not of that 
fragmentary, impersonal kind- Rather, they 
are complete letters, letters expressive of an 
always interesting, if narrow, range of familiar 
human interests and emotions. Darwin, as 
more than one of his correspondents noted, 
had an enviable gift for inspiring affection in 
those who knew him at all well, and genera- 
tions of readers of his later writings, especially 
of his disarming autobiography, have felt 
something of this pull in his eager, frank, 
apparently unless style. There may, arguably, 
be signs of his future scientific powers in these 
early letters, but the dominant impression is of 
an enthusiastic, sincere, amiable, even lov- 
able, young man; even had he stuck to his 
shooting and his dogs, it is hard to believe that 
he would ever have been a disgrace to himself 
or his family. Some parish lost a good vicar off 
the Galapagos Islands. 

“Martyr of Science": Sir David Brewster 1781- 
1868, edited by A. D. Morrison-Low and 
J. R. R. Christie, contains the proceedings of a 
bicentenary symposium held in November 
1981 (138pp. Royal Scottish Museum. Paper- 
back, £6. ft 900733 29 2). 
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Acting and Action in 
Shakespearean TVagedy 

Michael Goldman 

This intensely personal book develops a fresh approach to the 
study of action in drama. In chapters on HamtorOihelto. King 
Lean Antony gnd Cleopatra, and Corlofapus. Michael Goldman 
eloquently appl a method based on a crucial fact: our ex per ierice 
or a play in the theater Is almost exclusively our experience of the ■ 
acting. 520.00 

The Metamorphoses of 
Shakespearean Comedy 

William C. Carroll 

WiHiam C. Carroll examines the pivotal role that metamorphoses 
play in Shakespeare* comedies. Under the master trope of trans- 
formation several major themes are examined In detail and with 
fresh msight; identity, change, desire, marriage, and comic form 1 
This major newstudy gives the first full treatment of Ovid* 
relation to Shakespeare. $28.00 

Reading Frames in Modern Fiction 

: '{ l Mary Ann Caws • - \ 

•MaryAnnCaw presents in detailaii important feature of modern 
llte/arv ha native — the setting 8 part of certain passages, larger* 
l.nan-li re scenes that in their distinctiveness contain the essence of 
the wprk. ,$36.00 

Pierrots on the Stage of Desire 

. Nineteen th-Ceiitury French Literary Artfsfa " 
and the CofriicPantoriiime 
' / ; • ! Robert Storey ; 

"Hiis ^k, a.cdmpahi°n to the author \ Pierrot? A Critical History 
'OfaMapk,* the first detailed history of nineteehth-century French 
jwmonifine, from thcye^rfesof Jean Gaspard Dcburau at the 
| Tfleatredes Funarpbulcs to the delightful cabaret entertain- ' • 
. °* Georges Wague at the height of la Belie Epoque. $49.00 

Prices are In U S. dollars. 
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gurder after murder 


Bernard Buffet’s ‘Crane deCheval" was offered for sale at Sotheby's on Wednesday, May 8. 

At home with the hominids 


R. D. Martin 


MARY LEAKEY 

Disclosing the Past: An autobiography 
224pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 
0297785451 
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The Leakey family merits a special place in any 
account of the search for fossil evidence of 
human origins. Louis and Mary together 
opened up a whole range of fossil sites in East 
Africa and their son Richard has made trail- 
blazing discoveries in his own right over the 
past fifteen years. However, whereas Louis 
actively enjoyed public lecturing and fund-rais- 
ing, and has been followed in this by Richard, 
Mary generally tended to shun the limelight. 
She only took to public engagements more or 
less through necessity after Louis’s death in 
, 1972, becoming an excellent - if still somewhat 
unwilling - lecturer. Because of this reluctance 
to take the centre stage, her major involve- 
ment in uncovering key evidence of man's evo- 
lutionary past has not received as much atten- 
tion as it deserves. So much the better, then, 
that she has now produced an engaging auto- 
biography, Disclosing the Past, giving a per- 
sonal account of her life and work, covering a 
fifty-year search for evidence of all kinds. She 
notes that writing her life story at the age of 
almost seventy without detailed records was 
not unlike conducting an' archaeological ex-' 
cavation; but the results are as fascinating and 
as informative as any of her genuine archaeo-. 
logical undertakings. 

Maiy Leakey is an outstanding archaeo- 
logist, despite an initial lack, of formal training. 
(By her own admission, she rarely took - qnd 
even more rarely passed - examinations of any 
kind in. the coursp of her productive career.) 
Following.. art., incidental introduction, to 
Palaeolithic archaeology by her father, the 
painter Erskine Nicol, during a visit tp cave 
sites in France, she began excavations at Hem- 
, bury.with Dorothy Liddell in 1930. A? a sequel 
to this, she embarked on the preparation of 
Illustrations and came to work on the drawings 
. for Gertruda Caton-Thompson's book on her - 
/excavations inEgypti Lwa^hrough Gertrude 
that she first met Louis,i then, a Research 
Fellow at St John’s College, Cambridge, find 
agreed ; to do the drawings for . his Adam’s 
Ancestors. They first excavated together at 
Swanscombe in 1934, by which time they were - 
■ romantically involved. Put'Louis wap already ' 
married and his first wife had justgiven birth to* ' 
their second child. The ensuing drama, with : 
Mary cast in the role of "scarlfet woman", Is 
recounted with a mixture of frankness and dry 
humour. At thetlma,'cyvarce was a scandalous 
matter and the aftereffects ranged from the ^ 
senous, such as the elusion of Louis- from 
.Cambridge ,'tothe. petty tfo>aVftrifed butbf 
the tennis club^atWare). But j. in the' way bf 
th «y. madea hewlife/jogetWrV sharing' ' 
Africa ^ ^ 0r tra P es o ^ ,i ? ia h origins: in 

; ^ y^ars - of r fruitful ; cbllaborarion/ fol-" ^ 

lowed, mps(. no^bly pn- -Rpsinga Island in' 
Kenjrjj 


discovered major fossil evidence at both d 
these sites, including the partial skull of fb 
consul at Rusinga and the first skull of a robust 
australopithecine (Zinjanthropus), which emo- 
tively launched Louis on his success^ 
fund-raising tours of the United States, fa 
Mary was principally interested in arclae> 
logical matters, particularly stone tool assent 
lages and rock art: so her continuing gift fa 
finding actual fossils is striking. Even more 
striking Is the fact that she highlights the fossil 
finds in her book, leaving her equally impor- 
tant (if somewhat less spectacular) archaeo- 
logical finds rather in the shade. The discovaj 
of the Proconsul skull is recounted with sped 
relish and cited as a direct stimulus for the 
conception of Mary’s third son, Philip, feywn- 
trast, Mary tends to understate the importance 
of archaeological materials as a source of evi- 
dence regarding past human behaviour. Din- 
ing her lifetime, there has been n dramas 
transformation of archaeological techniques, 
from the early, undisciplined search for ob- 
vious pieces of interest to the modem approach 
of meticulously uncovering complete assemb 
lages. Although this transformation is men- 
tioned at various places in the book, Its fai- 
reaching consequences (and Mary’s integral 
involvement in them) are barely explored. 
Perhaps this is due to Mary Leakey’s diffidence 
about her own contributions. She has, forex- 
ample, documented an intriguing overlap be- 
tween the early, rudimentary Oldowan stooo 
tool industry and the later, more sophistical^ 
Acheulian Industry in Bed n at Olduvai. Hn 
own belief is that the overlap reflects the re- 
placement of one hominid species by another! 
but she does no more than mention this possi- 
bility and notes at once that other authors w 
the overlapping sets of tools merely as differed 
“kits” employed by one hominid species. & 
distinct purposes. It becomes dear that Mat)’ 
has little patience for the controversies, com- 
monly involving ad hominem disparagertW 1 ' 
surrounding such interpretations. 

She also covers, with equal frankness, bd 
painful estrangement ■ from Louis da#* 
almost all of the last four years of his mfj 
leading on to her entirely Independent woriT 
. Olduvai and at Laetoli. The latter site; wh» 
she had visited many years previously wilhod 
making any significant finds, suddenly^ 
her attention when a neighbour, George 

• found .fossils in a batch of sand delivered fe* 

. 1 construction work. The Laetoli sit? W 

sequently 'yielded early hominid fossils ■ 
particular importance and has also p 
duced.a fossilized trail of footprint* 
that upright walking had already 
threfi-and-a-half million years ago.'F°^f~ 

• animal tracks are a prominent feature of lb® 

' deposits at s LaptdH and Mary Leakey rw 
:, {hat the first significant discovery' was ® 8 ^ 
AvJjen three young research wofkiVs 'VereJ-jj 
. gaged in a battie using lumps of cteftHaot^W 

J-bck has played a part in many of t^e dW-J , 
ie? piacje by. the. Leakey family in Bast A^j 
l febt::- this enjoyable autobiography 

- abiindan^tly clear that the greatest eJemeW.. 

,'Wakey’s luck” layinthe initial encauqt^. 
‘^I^biahiid Matyl<cakey to seloptfog^ 
~0ri- 1 hb|r li felorig : ad ventit re in the 1??^ 7. 
prehfatory, 7 - - - 


Hugh Brogan 


SroSd^he Y Carpcntcr: The Lindbergh 
Z7ad the framing of Richard Hauptmann 
438pp. Collins. £12.95. 

000217060 4 


Aiwith the record of any other cause cMbre 
Sat of the Lindbergh kidnapping and murder 
cist b crowded and muddled with inessentials 
Srrelevancies. It is not the least of Ludovic 
Kennedy’s achievements that he has stripped 
Hera *11 *way (for instance, it is only deep in an 
appendix that he refers to the bizarre theory 
Hat the corpse in the case was not that of little 
Charlie Lindbergh). Even in Mr Kennedy’s 
amt hands the story remains long and intri- 
cate; it cannot be adequately summarized in a 
review. Nevertheless certain points may be 
made which should suffice to show why Ken- 
nedy, like many others before him, is con- 
vinced that a gross miscarriage of justice took 
place when Richard Hauptmann was executed 
on April 3, 1936. 

On Tuesday, March l, 1932, a person or 
persons unknown stole Charles and Anne 
Lindbergh's twenty-month-old baby from his 
nursery In the family house at Hopewell, New 
Jersey, between the hours of 8 and 10 pm. 
Documentary and other evidence establishes 
that Richard Hauptmann, a German immig- 
rant and a carpenter, was that day plying his 
Hide in Manhattan. He continued working 
until 5 pm. This evidence was successfully sup- 
pressed by the police before his trial, for it 
would have raised the question of how the 
carpenter could have had time (if guilty of the 
kidnapping) to get back to his home in the 
Bronx (sixty miles from Hopewell), collect his 
car and a ladder and make what Kennedy esti- 
mates as a two-hour journey in time to commit 
the crime. According to Anna Hauptmann 
ad another witness, Hauptmann was really 
more innocently engaged: he collected his wife 
in his car at 8 pm- from the bakery where she 
was employed. He always did so on Tuesdays, 
when she worked late. She said they spent the 
evening together at home, and only heard ab- 
out the Lindbergh kidnapping nbxt morning. 

In other words, Richard Hauptmann had an 
almost unassailable alibi, and only perjured 
testimony - now known to have been procured 
by the police - was ever brought to overthrow 

■ it.* Yet he was convicted and executed. The 
evidence connecting Houptritann with the 
Lindbergh case was admittedly impressive at 
first sight: it consisted of $14 ,000 of the money 
paid by Lindbergh to ransom his baby. But If 
PO&sesslon of the money was sufficient to prove 
a man an extortionist, kidnapper ond murd- 
erer, why was no serious attempt made to find 
to rest of it - $31 ,000 or so - once HaupUnatin 
**s under arrest? Stray bills continued to sur- 
face, suggestlngj nt the very least, that others • 
betides' Hauptmann were guilty, and at large. 
Tne only response the police' made was to sug- 
Sest that all such bills should be destroyed as 
•bey emerged, so as not to confuse things. Nor 
^ any attempt, ever made to check Haupt- . 
nanti’g story of .how the loot came into his 

. P«w§sion. it was assumed that he was lying, 
w . ihere seemed* no point. But if Haupl- 
was telling the .truth when, he said 
mat the money had been left with him by a 
. »™jr'associate;Who was off 'on a voyage to 
^opB (whefe/he; died) ■ then investigation 

■ Actually hayeied to the real kidnap gang... 
J,*bould have been undertaken as a matter of 

, • the police'; having arrested Hauptr 

■ . mann > d?pided (fof reasons that even Kennedy 

P\ake ; cleai-) that he had acted alone; 

'entirely/ neglected /the -pnly ‘promising, 
../ ' t hvfis over vouchsafed them. !*.*••’ 

• P^Hysterfla h'ad:ehgulfed' everyone. 

" ' -,JJ ' n. w/6s:6Uilt)l he had to bp tried ;■ 

’ ' ' "liticP lf he were 

• • iW.'-Tr-T ^ v**wu.uB. Acqiiittal would 

'■ J ^l ablish; ^HnhdisencP. only police and 
- ; So - crucial cVi;, 

: ^ f ^ n dj!or,-ifneqessmy; utantf- 

i; dtiring'the* 
- hearii one bf tiie' kid- 


court that the key words had been “Hey, Doc- 
tor!” - thereby thickening a very slender reed 
by 50 per cent. This testimony, coming from 
America's cleanest, truest, bluest, best-loved 
hero was one of the two pieces of evidence that 
clinched matters for the jury. The other was a 
blatant lie: that the ladder used in the kidnap- 
ping had incorporated a piece of wood cut out 
of the floor of the attic in Hauptmann’s house. 
This point was never proved; as Hauptmann 
himself remarked later, it was inherently un- 
likely - “I got so many boards in my garage, 
why should 1 want to go to the attic?" - and the 



Haupttnann the day after his death sentence. 

ladder itself was one which no skilled carpenter 
would have made (it was so feeble that it broke 
under the kidnapper's weight). But the jury 
could not disbelieve the assertions of the police 
and the experts,’ so the verdict was Guilty. 
There was also the matter of the handwriting 
experts -but enough is enough. Anyone want- 
ing to know more is referred to Ludovic Ken- 
nedy's excellent book. 

Kennedy is by no means the first to question 
the official version of events. One of his best 
chapters is his last, which describes how, im- 
mediately after the trial. Governor Hofftnan of 
New Jersey launched enquiries which estab- 
lished much of the truth about the case, more 
than enough to warrant a commutation of sent- 
ence or even a free pardon. Unfortunately the 
Governor had no constitutional authority for 
either action. He was dependent on the Court 
of Pardons, which was dominated by judges. 
They stood by the trial judge and by their 
brethren of the Court of Error and Appeals, 
and Hauptmann died. Hoffman’s findings 
were neglected for long afterwards, and the 
lonely battle of Hauptmann's widow for his 
vindication got nowhere until the 1970s, when 
Anthony Scaduto published his Scapegoat, 
(TLS, April 22, 1977), which added consider- 
ably to Hoffman’s discoveries. Now comes 
Kennedy, with yet more new evident. His 
book is rather longer than Scaduto's, better 
written and better arranged, Unfortunately it 
shares one grave defect- with Scapegoat: it fa 
most inadequately supported by references 
and i cross-references. - It Is frequently im*-' 
possible to work out the authority for some of 
Kennedy’s statements. 

. This Is no small matter. Hauptmann’s ghost 
can only be laid by some official, legal deterr 
mlnation that he was innocent: such atonement 
as Massachusetts made to Vanzetti and Sacco. 
To Sway the legal mind a watertight and Im- 
peccably presented base will be needed. The 
r failure to qllow for this seriously impairs the 
value Of Kennedy’s, book. Even: the blblio : 

1 graphy is unsatisfactory (for example two of 
the articles it lists are undated). The publishers 
would have done better to attend to such points 
(find to complete; the footnote bn page 154) - 
even if that- would have put the prlce up by a 
; bound of two — rather than printing * djsin- 
oenuotis explanation of their decision to use 
American Spelling. Either this book is a Serious 
: undertaking, or it is not. _ . . .. . 

• Kennedy would presumably reply, that he Is 
* not trying (6 convince a court of Appeal but thp 
court , of' public opinion. His- record. jjla inly 
presented but with no- false modesty in a 
■ note to 'his introduction, is formidable. Teh 


Rillington Place, A Presumption of Innocence, 
Wicked Beyond Belief: all have persuaded the 
British authorities, largely because of their 
impact on the news media, to admit former error 
and make whnt restitution they could, in cases 
every bit as shocking as the Lindbergh affair. If 
The Airman and the Carpenters tirs America as 
the earlier books stirred Britain there will be 
plenty of lawyers to wrap up the Case in the 
correct array of citations. For that matter Mrs 
Hauptmann has been making her case against 
the state of New Jersey, in due legal form , since 
1981 . It has not so far succeeded (I wish Ken- 
nedy had explained why not). Perhaps our 
Scotsman's forceful style and narrative skills 
are what is needed to bring victory at last. 

The author avows two other objects in wri- 
ting. Long experience of miscarriages of justice 
has left him sceptical of the Anglo-American 
judicial system, under which it is the business 
of the police to make the prosecution's case, 
and adversaries wrangle the matter to a conclu- 
sion in court. Instead he recommends the 
adoption of the French system, which begins 
with an examining magistrate, an official 
whose job is not to look for a suspect but to 
assemble all the relevant facts before the trial 
begins. Kennedy thinks this safeguards the in- 
nocent better than do present arrangements. 
He has certainly earned the right to have an 
opinion, but I cannot help fearing that in 
America such an examining magistrate would 
be an elected official, as was David Wilentz, 
the New Jersey Attorney-General who prosec- 
uted Hauptmann and was up to his neck in the 
dubious procedures which won a conviction , 11 
so, I find it hard to believe that the innocent 
would be any better off than they are now. An 
elected magistrate would be just as exposed to 
the mob’s thirst for blood - indeed just as likely 
to share it - as a policeman is now. 

The author's third object is less doubtful. He 
wants to discredit capital punishment once 
more, for, as he says, judicial execution is once 
more being carried put in the United States, 
and seems to be increasingly popular there. 
The Hauptmann case confirms one of the old- 


est arguments against it: that mistakes can and 
will be made, but, because death is irreversible, 
cannot lie corrected. That is the case of reason. 
But the description of Hauptmann’s death: the 
agonizing succession of reprieves, all followed 
by confirmations of sentence; the distress and 
humiliation inflicted on the victim . by the 
physical preparations for the electric chair; 
above all, what Mr Kennedy quite rightly calls 
“the pornographic life-show" of Hauptmann’s 
electrocution before forty-five invited wit- 
nesses - this is all informed with passion. 
The appeal is not to our reason, but to our 
sense of human solidarity. Capital punishment 
- deliberate, state-sanctioned murder - is not 
something we should do to each other. 

A mask was placed over his face, so that the spec- 
tators might be spared the horrific contortions that 
iwq thousand volts do to a man’s features, forcing his 
eyes almost out orhis head. . . . the full charge drove 
into Hauptmann's body. He went rigid, strained 
against the straps, dropped back as the whine of the 
dynamos fell. One rookie spectator, unable to con- 
tain himself, cried out, "Christ, it's terrible!" The 
process was repeated a second and third time. . . . 
The spectators noticed a wisp of smoke above 
Hauptmann's head. 

If the memory of Richard Hauptmann-does 
anything to prevent the repetition of such 
obscenities we shall know that, after all, lie did 
not die quite uselessly. It was what he hoped 
himself. A cheerful, optimistic soul, and a 
devout Lutheran, it had for long been impossi- 
ble for him to believe that he really was going 
to be killed for a crime he had not committed. 
When at last he had to face the fact, his reli- 
gious faith wavered. But eventually his suffer- 
ings wearied him of life. At the very end, just 
before his death, he issued a final statement, 
which was anything but the confession his tor- 
mentors still hoped for. 

1 am glad that my life in a world which has not 
understood me has ended. Soon I will be at home 
with my Lord. And as I love my Lord, so 1 am dying 
an innocent man. Should however my death serve for 
the purpose of abolishing capital punishment ... I 
feel Hint my death has not been in vain. 

It Is Impossible not to hope that his voice may 
yel be listened to. 


IN THE WORLD OF FANTASY 
OXFORD REIGNS SUPREME! 

Two new enchanting books to allure the imagination pf many 

The Wedding Ghost 

By Leon Garfield 


nfi 


lustrated by Charles Keeping' 


A wedding is in the air. The 
bridegroom opens a parcel— inside it 
was. a map. The map was to change 
his life ... 

28x21 cm, 64 pages, black and white 
illustrations on every, page, larhinated 
boards. 1 . 


0 19 279779 4 


£5.95 


Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales 

Another Oxford Illustrated Classic 

. Translated by L W Kingsiand 
i Iilusttiated by Rachel Birkett ; : 

*; 1 A beautifully illustrated edition of . ’ . 

: ; . these evergreen fairy tales containing 
! • both Well khbv^n ffivourites and iesfi : 

' familiar stories. A Special book which 1 - ; 
c^pturesahHpnsAhdersen’s strapge; 1 

'It. niagic.; ' . 'V; • ; . • • ' '■ > , ‘j 

. 24x 16 cm, 272 pages, lipagesoffullp.. 

, dr(ivtings, : jc^eiedhardbacki ■. 

••■s o. fri ^ O $ 8.95 
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Confounding friend and foe 


Derek Beales 

D. MACK SMITH 

Cavour and Garibaldi 1860: A study in pulitica] 
conflict 

458pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
(paperback. £9.95). 

0521 303567 

DENIS MACK SMITH 

Cavour 

292pp. Weidcnfeld and Nicholson. £12.95. 
0297785125 

When lie published Cavour and Garibaldi in 
1954, Denis Mack Smith turned the histori- 
ography of Italian unification on its head. The 
book is now reissued, both in paper and hard- 
back, with a new preface. At the same time, 
the author has given us his mature assessment 
of Cavour in a biography that sums up much of 
his work on the making of Italy. 

Cavour and Garibaldi devoted 444 pages to 
aspects of nine months of Italian history. It 
highlighted the political conflict between the 
regular government of Piedmont-Sardinia, 
headed by Cavour, and the revolutionary 
movement, represented by the expedition to 
Sicily and Naples led by Garibaldi. No writer 
had previously studied the period in anything 
like such detail or used nearly as many original 
sources; Mack Smith himself had discovered 
several of them. The impnet of Cavour and 
Garibaldi in Italy was huge, contributing large- 
ly to a reassessment of (he Risorgimento and 
unification in all their aspects, not just the 
political. 

The national myth insisted that Cavour and 
. Garibaldi, despite certain known disagree- 
ments, must really have been working together 
in the common cause of making Italy. Mack 
% Smith showed on the contrary that the minister 
often schemed to deny Garibaldi success, that 
he seemed perfectly ready to. make a deal with 
the king of Naples, and that he was irreconcil- 
ably opposed to the revolutionary nationalism 
and democracy of Mazzini which supplied 
much of the inspiration for Garibaldi's 
achievement. Mack Smith argued further that 
the supposedly unrealistic Garibaldi often 
acted more reasonably, moderately and practi- . 
cally than the self-conscious and renowned 
pragmatist, Cavour. The latter emerged not as, 
a normally honest and direct politician forced ' 
by circumstances into occasional deceit , and 
double-dealing, but rather as a habitual lidr.ia 
man who tried to guard against every eventual- 
ity by floatlhg evCty imaginable policy. 

- In bis preface to the reissue of his Erst book*, 
Mack Smith records: his surprise, and even • 
some.incoinprehensioh, at the book’s, recep- 
tion in Italy. He was suspected of taking sides 
, In post-war debates, about regional autonomy 
and the relation between North and South. He 
was accused hjqt only of factual inaccuracy alid . 
twisting eyidence bUt, also - of "‘an austere 
English puritanlsm* which led to making judg- : 
ments that wefe moral rather than historical*.’! 

. In particulars he was Charged with being 
irremediably prejudiced against Cavour.- - 
Even 444 pages did not suffice to incorporate 
all Ills new results concerning, the- events of 
1860 alone. Two early articles showed that 
Cavour. had not, as. had often beepclaimed, 

• encouraged Garibaldi's expedition to sail for 
.Sjcily, and revealed for the first time the signifi-, 

1 ; 'canoe of foe contemporary peasant rising on . 
i . the idand^.L^ter wririn^'dcscribcd Chvour’s 
i .Scilviiy'ai minister find parliamentarian; how 
•- He monopolized ,lHe , majdr portfolios. Con- 
5 Cisaled policies fcortt hls cabinet sis well as from 
parliament and the public, manipulated elec- 
tions to, his .advantage, sometimes used the 


critics, whose own massive Life of Cavour has and one of the n 

just been completed in four volumes, declared political skill anc 
Mack Smith disqualified as the statesman's hard not to fee 
biographer by his acceptance of the Mazzinian mixture of revu 
and democratic polemic of a century ago, un- patriotic fervour 
easily associated with English notions of re- ^’ an historiograf 
spectability. "For Mack Smith", he pro- ment : positive £ 

claimed, “the entire policy of Cavour in 1860 SI0I [? a ] ld cor ™l 

lacks substantial justification and was mistaken particularly w e 
■i n «• lishment; and ai 

in its aims. „ . 

Undaunted. Mack Smith has now composed ni ! nim 

his portrait of Cavour. It is an important book, B age h ot flr1c j c 
because it brings together for the first time in a attitudes 

single volume his major revisions of the story though Cavour i 
of unification , previously divided between arti- ^ er reading abi 

cles, introductions to documents and Cavour lament it comes 
and Garibaldi. Forty years' research seem only g|- eB t achieveme 
to have enhanced the verve, wit and clarity of extend constitut 
his presentation. Every aspect of his subject's which he is seen 
life is considered with unmistakable authority: life makes it diff 

Until now, in writing about Cavour, Mack cendent position 

Smith has seemed to many readers to have in political aqd p 

played the role of counsel for the prosecution. years of first takii 

This he denies: ■ case for his com 

I should mRke clear that my concern is not so much H 

with whether he should at any moment have acted 1116 aece ', tne a 
differently, nor whether he judged well or badly, but ■governable tempi 

rather in showing the results that flawed from the ism.ttaeferocibu; 
way he behaved and perhaps had to behave. If he ies remain diffic 

himself admitted to making mistakes, or if some most Machiftvelli 

con temporaries thought that other more profitable One reply that 
lines of conduct were open to him, these are straight- hj s article on Cav 

forward facts of history, and as such deserve mention <i r u pr p j c nn 

without any overtones of blame or reproach. . . ^ 

, ' H be beautiful or-sn 

Although Ganbaldfs part in the process of prepared to put u 
unification ought to be more highly rated that it palace clock in c 
once waS, Cavour was still “the most outstan- with. the king, th 
dingly successful European politican of foe have become irre 

cc |L t “ r y : acquiesced in hi 

There is a measure of inconsistency here. In offices and cone 
Mack Smith's preface to his Victor Emanuel, ' man’s ability mi 
Cavour, and the Risorgimento (1971) Cavour Among great mei 
only "proved himself to be one of the cleverer sessing only one i 
and more resourceFul statesmen of the century , ly the same pferic 

The State as a sponge 


and one of the most successful, a man who for 
political skill and courage had few equals". It is 
hard not to feel in Mack Smith's writing a 
mixture of revulsion and amusement at the 
patriotic fervour and idealistic approach of Ita- 
lian historiography about the national move- 
ment; positive glee at the discovery of omis- 
sions and corruption in the published record, 
particularly when they tell against the Estab- 
lishment; and an anachronistic application to 
Cavour's behaviour of the criteria of English 
constitutional government as recommended by 
Bagehot and Gladstone. In the biography 
these attitudes still show themselves, even 
though Cavour is now accorded lavish praise. 
After reading about his behaviour towards par- 
liament, it comes as a surprise to learn that “his 
' great achievement was ... to develop and to 
extend constitutional practice". The way in 
which he is seen to have mismanaged his early 
life makes it difficult to account for the trans- 
cendent position he seems already to have held 
in political aqd parliamentary life within a few 
years of first taking office. Mack Smith makes a 
case for his conduct in 1860, when “he con- 
founded all" his critics, “friend and foe”. But 
the deceit, the double dealing, the fits of un- 
governable temper, the growing authoritarian- 
ism, the ferocious hostility to the revolutionar- 
ies remain difficult to accept, even from the 
most Machiavellian standpoint. 

One reply that the author 'might make, as in 
his article on Cavour and the Thousand, is that 
“there is no necessary reason why truth should 
be beautiful orsimple”. If Victor Emanuel^as 
prepared to put up with a minister who broke a 
palace clock in one of his furious arguments 
with. the king, then that minister must surely 
have become irreplaceable. If other politicians 
acquiesced in his holding all the principal 
offices and concealing his policies, then the 
man's ability must have appeared fabulous. 
Among great men Achilles was unusual in pos- 
sessing only one weakness. Over almost exact- 
ly the same period as Cavour, Disraeli turned 


P. A, Ginsborg 


MARTIN CLARK 

Modern Italy 1871-1982 •' 

444pp. Longman. £19.50 (paperback, £19.50). 
058248361 1 


Martin Clark's new book on modem Italyis 
much to be welcomed, there has been no 
attempt by an Anglo-Saxon . historian at a 
synthesis qf this kind since Denis Mack Smith's 
Italy: A modern history, the first edition of 
Which dates back to 1,959. Dr Clark lacks Mack 
Smith’s power of argument and deep under- 
standing of the origins of the nation state, but 
his book has other merits., In particular, its last * 
hundred pages contain a readable and convin- 
cing portrait of Italy since 1943. Nfa much has 
been written on the Italian Republic, and 
Clark Vwell-organized chapters are the best 
short account so far available in English. . 

In general, Clark writes well arid wittily. He 
is intent, in ti fairly gentle sbrt of way, on 
debunking nearly everyone and' everything, 
and on destroying many a'myth (his pages on 
the Resistance are a good ; eXani plei'of this). At 
the same time he tries hard to bq fair to every-* 

■ One. and fails inevitably. He is rather less than 

fair tq the Italian Communists, about whbih he: 

is far too reductive; with the, result thatthe\ 
paradoxes of central Italy, aftiqng dthfeir things,- - 
gre left unexplalnedL He' it rather morethan: 
fair to lb* Catholic .put rob, with which he: 
seems in considerable sympathy. ' His pages 
‘ ‘ amomstheT 


unreal, enclosed, boring and profoundly 
stupid”. 

Clark, makes it clear at the start that his 
emphasis will be on social history and that he 
has "little time for narrative political history". 
Such an approach, given the present state of 
historiography on modem Italy, has much to 
commend it. Sadly, Modern Italy 1871-1982 
does not really live up to this promise. There is 
more social history in it than in many textbooks 
(with good Sections on demography, educa- 
tion, the police and the judiciary), but not 
nearly enough, For example, he rightly criti- 
cizes the Einaudi Storla d' Italia for its failure to 
deal with the family. but in the end finds very 
little space for it himself. Rather surprisingly, 

- perhaps by way of compensation, we get a 
great deal of detailed and well-written political 
narrative. There are excellent accounts in this 
jfein both of the rise of Fascism and its fall. 

The book’s main weakness is a lack of a 
developed : interpretative framework. For 
Clark the key to Understanding modern Italy 
lies in the recurring pattern of “absorption”, 
whereby the representatives of dissident 
groups and sections of society (‘’the Church, 
the South, the industrial workers, the peasant 
landowners, etc”) are drawn into the political 
machinery, of the state. This is the dominant i 
.theme of the book. Indeed, so much "absofp- 
tion , takes Rlace in its pages that by thtfend the 
: nation : state homes to resemble nothing so 
much gs a gigantic sponge. - . 

“K'what Clark’s 
Mas Utays beeij Hn.lmpotiant 

BnalVncaLtoOlfhritnHAivioM^-l^. j >; , 


himself from an absurd wastrel into an 
pensable party leader. Gladstone’s 
deceptions of himself and others and pmS 
visiting did not outweigh his unique qua? 
lions as minister and parliamentarian The^ 
lations between Cavour and Victor EmanS 
were scarcely more fraught than those bet?T 
Bismarck and William or Richelieu andbS 
XIII. But in this biography the subS 
Brobdingnagian faults remain hard to 
cile with his Herculean achievements. 

Mack Smith gives us a most useful biblioa,. 
phy, but denies us footnotes. He excuses tL 
deprivation by saying that he has cited h 
sources and justified his judgments in other 
writings. This is largely true. But there vt 
difficulties. To give one example, he tells m 
that when the northern army met Garibaldi? f, 
October I860, “ 

Cavour again ordered Genera] Fanli to prepare ^ 
use force if necessary against the forty or Eft 
thousand men In Garibaldi's rfrmy. If realty nett* 
snry - to quote his own words which were 
quently deleted from the published text- they mi£ 
have to be “exterminated to the last man". * 

This is an astounding piece of evidence, ill* 
trating the strength of Cavour’s animus against 
the revolutionaries and the extremes towhid 
his wild schemes could run. It fully jusiifo 
both Mack Smith's stance in Cavour and Gari- 
baldi and his denunciation of the historic 
who fudged the record. Now, I have not bra 
able to find this quotation anywhere else into 
oeuvre. That may well be my failure; but if so, 
it still makes a case for footnoting this biopa- 
phy. If, however. Mack Smith has never give* 
chapter and verse for this remark, then lb 
argument for including references become 
overwhelming. 

As these criticisms imply, this book is pro- 
vocative as well as brilliant. It is the best avail 
able biography of Cavour. And it offen the 
best introduction to Denis Mack Smith’s vdA 
on Italian unification, which ranks as anisjci 
achievement of modern historical writing. 


the ‘subversives* had become respectable par- 
liamentarians”. But a few pages later Red 
Week occurs, armed peasants capture a genet- ; 
al near Ravenna, and by p211 “the twomsjw 1 
groups of 'outsiders'. Socialists and Calholio, 
were also more troublesome than evei'MlKa 
heady contrasts between an avowed “absorp- 
tion” and actual revolt continue until we gel to 
the Hot Autumn of 1969, when a rather tired 
Clark concludes “In these circumstances W 
Italian tradition is to riot; and that is wfeal 
people did". By this time it is clear that dyna- 
mics other than trasformismo or n propensity 
to riot are at work in modern Italian history. 
They are difficult to locate and to understarid, 
but Clark docs not give us much idea of where 
we might start to look. 

As fnr as balance goes, Clark does wel 
■ though there are some obvious lacunae- fl e j* 
good on the introduction of regional | govern- 
ments after 1970, but weak, historically, 
regions themselves, and offers no discussloojn 
the thesis of the Three Itnlies. There is too Hi* . 
on the Mafia, and an insufficient attempts* 
Italian history firmly in its international coS ' 
text. .. • 

The least attractive chapter of this book a 
unfortunately the first, wiiere there aresto*r 
a certain contempt for Italian intellectual F- 
ThuSi according to Clark, “too .many H*?. 
historians write in operatic terms”, 
“Right must always triumph over \V roDg L 

him jt is better thiemany. documents 

ing contemporary Italian history ^ ^ 
housed in Washington of Oxfdrd 


With the garbJing and suppression of evidence 
in the interest of upholding the patriotic myth!; 
• .His oeuvre had smashed tjie old Liberal im- 
• age of COyoUr, especially as depicted for Eng- 
; Ifeh rcadersbyBQltoiiKing.Tj'revelyananitwo 
adniirihg b iogfaphprt , AV r ; R.’-fh aye r and A, J. 
Wiiytew -But fhcre seemed little : hope of the 


i umau, w^ui yviiuni nc nps iinjc ... 

sympathy. His judgment on F 0 sclsra‘sdeStni<X ; ! 
tlon of all political liberty; “[it] was/nbt i 
arid . certai ply hurt . many- j member* ;of Italy's^. 
Former dlite”. is extraordiriariiy Ibid back, (p'fl* l 
one might legitimately ask what the -fast ofihp V ^ 
Italian population thought about- the hfatfar^.-, 
His tone here contrasts stridently, forexfifaple7j£ 





iiMiianra^are or: anyone wiiv.«f“.ry 
the ^aSbingtqn archives ; wifi ‘ 
some parts of. them are, Worse than 
: Italy;' apd, the many ; fatituti ■ Stpnjn , 
R&lstbrifca have, enlarged their origin^ - j. ’ 
as ! to L study 'Fascism as weU as .Wtar^^^ 
..these eritidisms are nqt Intended, to .. 
rite' merits. of. Clark’s booly, 

: posit jop,(sofae where tp the rigbtof^w- j, 

uqmi^akeableLbut ^o too is th? 

■sfapt^ipf hl&: undertaking, i'.y’ 
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protecting the enterprise 


R aymond Carr 

DlANABALMORl, STUART F. VOSS and MILES 
W0RTMAN 

Notable Family Networks In Latin America 
290pp. University of Chicago Press. £24.75. 
'0226036391 

Family histories are an absorbing subject and 
this might have been n fascinating book. Alas, 
it is not. As the authors confess, “it is the pro- 
duct of our equal co-authorship", and those 
who spend much of their time on committees 
know that the practice of group therapy results 
in a lack of style. Moreover, the authors fail to 
employ that last resort of the historian who 
seiues th^t his narrative is nagging - the apt 
quotation from contemporary sources; when 
the reader comes on the description of the 
twenty-one pearls - one ns large as a pigeon’s 
egg-ofthe wife of the Guatemalan Marquis of 
Aydnena, he shares the emotion of a dusty 
traveller who comes on water in the desert. 
There is little in the book on the way of life of 
these Latin American notables, apart from 
some interesting observations on orchitectura! 
styles. Yet anyone who has seen an Argentin- 
ian estancia, the great house surrounded by 
trees, looming out of that vast plain, must won- 
der what went on when the u rban oligarchies of 
Buenos Aires drove out for a month in the 
country or even a long weekend. The remnants 
of old libraries show their literary tastes, often 
French; the bathroom plumbing, always Eng- 
lish. shows their conception of comfort. Im- 
agination was what this book needed. 

All this is not to deny that it represents a 
useful, even ambitious enterprise, mercifully 
free of sociological jargon. It is plain, narrative 
stuff and none the worse for that. Latin 
America was and is a complex society. A duke, 
fifty-eight marquises and forty-five counts set 
lima, once an imperial capital, worlds apart 
, [mm the mercantile society of Buenos 4J res - 
Acioss these complexities,, from the later 
colonial period to the twentieth century, the 
raihors lay down a simple thesis:' family 
networks, established and cemented by mar- 
riage, function for three generations. They ■ 
create, maintain and enhance the family’s 
economic base; they then expnnd its range 
from municipal pre-eminence to state and 
national politics. Those families which fail to 
pick up a desirable match contract and vanish. 
TVLawttes of Buenos Aires insisted on marry- 
mg English-speaking immigrants. Though the 
second Lawrie was a founder of the Jockey 
Qub he lacked the family connections to raise 
credit. The third generation of Lawries simply 
‘ disappear from view. By the 1830s the network 
of notable families had become, the authors 
wgue, the “ultimate arbiter”. But with the 
fourth generation It ceased to protect; politi- 
cly it. has been challenged from without by 
organized interest groups manipulating a mod- 
em bureaucratic state, and economically it has 
“Sn challenged by modern corporations. 

' Pj§L s ™r’ a l pre-eminence lingers on, symbol- 
uedby the town mansions of Buenos Aires. 


Black Box 

KAL 007 and the Superpowers 


The three-generation thesis is illustrated by 
case studies of three very different societies: 
“traditional" Guatemala; north-western 
Mexico, a frontier region far from the centres 
of power; and Buenos Aires, the mercantile 
capital of a vast agricultural hinterland. 

It is the importance of commercial activities 
and the salience of three waves of immigrants 
trading with the Europe they had left, that 
distinguished the Latin American notables 
from tfieir European counterparts. Take 
Guatemala, where the indigo boom of the late 
eighteenth century attracted young Spaniards 
with commercial connections at home. They 


were snapped up as husbands by the old landed 
families. Juan Fermln Aycinena arrived from 
Navarre in 1748 with 300 pesos. He married, in 
succession, three wives from the local aristo- 
cracy. By 1781 he was a marquis, while his 
commercial activities made him the richest 
man in Central America. Juan Fermfn main- 
tained his Spanish connections as a “peninsu- 
lar"; his son was a creole, a native Guatema- 
lan. Time and time again the authors remind us 
that marriage took off the edge of the distinc- 
tion between creoles and “peninsulars". 

The limited establishments of Guatemala 
and Buenos Aires absorbed the immigrants 




"Wedding reception" Is reproduced from El Salvador: Work or thirty photographers with a text by Carolyn 
Fordid ( 1 20pp. Writers and Readers. £16. 95. 0 8631 6 063 8). 

Continental complexities 


Harold Blakemore 

THOMAS E; SKIDMORE and PETER H. SMITH 
Modern Latin America 
419pp. Oxford University Press. £19.50 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0195033663 

When, the canvas is as large and diverse as 
Latin America, the raw material for a general 
history may appear unmanageable. Although 
Latin America seems to the outside world a 
distinctive entity in the international commun- 
ity, the countries that compose it have followed 
very different paths of social, economic and 
political evolution since gaining their inde- 
pendence in the early nineteenth century. In 
short, contrast is more important than com- 
parison. For the specialist on the continent, 
seeking to describe and explain its nature for 
the benefit of othere, the difficulty lies in strik- 
ing that balance of interpretation which is 
neither too general nor too particular. 

The traditional approach bf largely narrative 
and descriptive history has had many expon- 
ents, perhaps the best among them being 
Hubert Herring in A History of Latin America 
(3rd edition, 1967). More rejcvnnt to the 
layman, because it contained such a wealth of 
fascinating fact and was very well written, was 
Simon Collier’s From Cortds to Castro: An 
introduction to the. history of Latin America, 
1492f)9l5 (1974). ■ 

This latest attempt at a general history, by 


two distinguished North American historians, 
each of whom has a formidable list of publica- 
tions to his name, may be strongly recom- 
mended. It is comprehensive in its narration 
and clear in its presentation but it does not lack 
- as so many similar books do - a theoretical 
raison d'ilre. As the authors spell out in their 
prologue, they have been influenced, but not 
dominated, by "dependency theory", that is, 
the view that Latin America’s historical experi- 
ence is best explained by seeing It in the context 
of its economic relations with the developed 
world, which made it dependent on the latter. 
But, unlike, for example, Andre Gunder 
Frank, a leading publicist of that theory, 
Thomas E. Skidmore and Peter H. Smith do 
not prefer the clarity of dogma to the complex- 
ity of truth. They are careful of their facts. 
They hfcve used the theory to illuminate the 
subject, but they are not blinded by it. The 
result is a balanced history of Latin America 
which is eclectic in its sources and convincing in 
its presentation. . . 

Another 1 useful feature is the diagrammatic 
, presentation pf material which sets out, very, 
succinctly, a lot of data. For example. Figure 
7.1 shows the way the Mexican Presidency has 
swung since 1934 between left, centre and 
right: it says more about the political system 
there than could be put in half a dozen pages bf 
prose. The photographs in the book are less 
persuasive, and the statistical appendix, 
already heavily. dated, is redundant. There is. 
however, a useful tabulation of heads of ^tate 
overtime. 


more easily than (he old families of Mexico 
City and Lima. In north-west Mexico there was 
not even a limited establishment to conquer. 
Newcomers set up their family networks from 
scratch; the second generation, through mar- 
riage, diversified the family enterprises in min- 
ing and agriculture; the third generation had to 
look beyond the local town - they entered state 
politics and became the in-laws or clients of 
United States entrepreneurs. But the bargain 
looked less attractive to the fourth generation, 
confronted with a strong state and the great US 
corporations. It was the unsuccessful members 
of the fourth generation that formed the 
Sonornn Dynasty of the Mexican Revolution, 
ready to attack a system that no longer 
respected local pre-eminence. 

In their different ways north-west Mexico 
and Guatemala are backwaters: Buenos Aires 
is mainstream. The first generation of notables 
were often immigrant merchants, some of very 
humble origins, keeping general stores or 
pulperias. They began to buy land; their sons 
became es/ancieros on great sheep and cattle 
estates; the third generation diversified, be- 
coming bankers, lawyers and politicians. 
Though the economic base of the family for- 
tune moved to the land, its members have 
remained city dwellers and the family network 
finds an institutional forum in the great clubs 
modelled on tho^e of Pail Mall. 

The last chapter contains a useful r£sum6 of 
a burgeoning literature. David Brading’s and 
Van Young’s studies of late colonial Mexico 
show how the peninsular wholesalers rose as 
falling land values hit the creole landowners. 
There is Darrell Levi’s study of the Prado 
family of S&o Paulo, in his words an " elite 
modernizing family” . Yet the modernization 
they promoted assumed a scale too large to be 
handled by the family network. It no longer 
worked.. Family networks allowed Buenos 
Aires nptables to .survive the disasters of 
Rosas's - dictatorship: they could not protect . 
: them so successfully from Perdn. His followers 
sacked the Jockey Club and destroyed its 
stud-books. 

What was singular about these Latin Amer- 
ican notable families was not intermarriage: all 
aristocracies and pseudo-aristocracies inter- 
marry and “networks” provide the maps of 
social life (to foe Ducde Gueraiantes lhe mem 
tlon of a cousin’s paine was like finding a sign- 
post in a wood). What is singular about thd 
Latin American case was the necessity of net- 
works to survival when society, was fluid and 
political institutions unstable, as they were in 
post-independence Latin America or, to take a 
distant example, in foe troubled eras of Impe- 
rial China. The family network was not some 
relic of Iberian' traditions; it was .a protection 
racket. Without a firm institutional fabric indi- 
vidual members were, exposed and , individual 
enterprise jwas hazardous. In conditions of 
political stability and with institutional credif 
the Victorian entrepreneur could afford to be 
an individualist. His Latin American contem- 
poraries were jess fortunate. They needed a 
loan froth an uncle or a brother with leverage in 
the legislature. ; 


• September 1SL4983, . a Soviet fighter plane shot , . 
??y. n k ? ; South K<ite?n commercial airliner, KAL 007; . 
^^g ^ 269 persons aboard. Why did the jet stray : 
nimdre'dg ofmile's. oft course and fly for hours, over ... 
-^P^forritory,, including sensitive nuclear and . . 
j?fo u bie.in5taUati°riS? And why did. the Soviets^! , • 

dcade foat foc planb had tp. be brought down? These ^ 
that this vblume addresses. It a\ 
. explbraridii of all thc avaqaple , 

[Wptinioon' and it weighs 6ach of foe hypotheses foat . 
■.^^^ adyarihed here and abroad tb ! explain th^ . . 1 
f-XXSv ? Dallin fakes us through all the 

fortHe . airliner's route over:. ' 
f; arid reconstructs Sfovfat behaviour in 

ft Jr tHe bu.aicloxi.of who dri foe Soviet 
■ta shbdt : dowfi foe-plane. Tne 
case studyihwhichthe hjstbrisn • 


Radjant Science, Dark Politics 

A Mcmoir of foe Np^lear Age ,.V . ;; j . * 

MARTIN KAMEN 

Martin Kamen; co-discoverer of carbon-14, was a ' • 
central figure in the pioneering, research done at the 
Radiation Laboratory at foe university of California, 

w ‘ ‘ L!. iHfliirtM T OnVipCt.- • 


popular issue* Katten fell victim to a ruthless . ;■ •••• , 

investigation by. foe House Uh-Aniericari ACttvIues, , , 
Co mrmttee.' This is thc capitiyating store of the ■' : 
scientific accomplishments and pefaqnal hardships, of 
Rumen’s forty .yea fa as ;?n atbmid-sricntist. : : : \ 1 


AauiWI « luikY, ™.P“ --r: ' it , • 

Throughout fib memoir, Kameb offers personal ; 
reminiscences, and unique insights into 'foe forebs tha t. •. 
have shaped the Cultural and political history of this eft 

-wlith its unparalleled scientific advanccs arid the.grim 


threat they pose to human survival. . J v- 

£18.95 Hardback 350pp . • 1 ’0-520-04929-2 


Selected Letters on Politics and Society 

ALffXlS DR TOCQUEVILLE . . . t . 

Edited by Roger Boesche ' / ; \ 

Translated by James Tbupin & Roger Bbeschq •’ 

This is the first English translation of a broad selection 
of de TocqueyiUe’s letters to appear thfa century. 

Taken together they provide an overview of . 
Tocquevufa’s political ideas and. his political life. They 
trace Todqueville from his early days, as a lawyer • 
through 1 Hus journey to North America, his writing of 
Democracy Ih Am^nta, his frustrating career as an 
opposition politician in- the Chamber of Deputies, his 
Teadtioh to the 1848 Revolution 1 arid his renewed 1 
politidil writirig under Louis Napoleon’s Sebond 
Empire, Tbe letters teveal much abt>iit;TocqueviUe, 
not >only as-a politician . but also as an, individual. This! is 
fapeciaUy important because while there are sketches of 
TdCqUeville’s life, there is ho complete arid detailed 
biography; V . : ' ■ 1 • . ' 

■ £23.75 Hardback 288pp • , 0-520-05047-9 
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Avail abiff now: 

AFTER THE DIVORCE 
Grazia Deledda 

Introduction by Sheila MacLeod £4.95 
■ THE BACHELORS 
Henry de Montherlant 
Introduction by Terence Kllmartin £4.95 
CONVERSATIONS WITH KAFKA 
Gustav Janouch 

Introduction by Hugh Haughton £5.95 
INSATIABILITY 
• Stanl&law Ignacy Wldttaricz 
Introduction by Czeslaw Milosz £7.50 

the Retreat • 

Aharon Appelfeld 

Introduction by CabrieUosipovIci £3.95 
THAT AWFUL MESS ON VIA MERULANA 
- Carlo Emilio Gadda 
Introduction by Halo Calvino £7.95 


M. ADERETH 

The French Communist Party: A critical 
history (1920-84) from Comintern to ‘the 
colours of France* 

326pp. Manchester University Press. £27.50. 
0719010837 

PHI LIP G. CERNY and MARTINA. SCHAIN 
(Editors) 

Socialism, the State and Public Policy In France 
298pp. Frances Pinter. £17.50. 

086187 384X 
MARTINA. SCHAIN 

French Communism and Local Power: Urban 
politics and political change 
147pp. Frances Pinter. £17.50. 

0903B04 484 

By the time academics get around to studying a 
subject, it is usually well past its peak. While 
the French Right has for several years been 
making all the running, and bids fair to retrieve 
its traditional hold on political power, the Left 
continues to enjoy pride of place as far as 
French and foreign publications about partisan 
politics in France are concerned. In particular, 
it is the French Communist Party which has 
paradoxically attracted by far the most atten- 
tion, precisely at a time when it has been be- 
coming increasingly evident that it has a splen- 
did future behind it. In retrospect, that decline 
should have been clear a decade ago and it has 
been blindingly obvious since 1981. 

Whereas the Socialists had reversed their 
Long period of creeping sclerosis by abandon- 
ing the men and the positions that had been 
responsible for its decline for the quarter of a 
century since the end of the Second World 
War, the Communists advocated revolution in 
almost everything,- but were incapable of 
self-reform, except in cosmetic ways and with 
glacial slowness. They remained Stalinist even 
after the CPSU had dissociated itself from that 
incubus, while continuing to regard the Soviet 
Union and its East European satellites as 
exemplifying “real socialism”. Even when, at 
its 1979 Twenty-third Party Congress, the PCF 
subsituted “scientific socialism” for the fore- 


ign-sounding and backward-looking doctrine 
of Marxism-Leninism, it remained committed 
to an untenable ideological infalibility that had 
- not merely in its gerontocratic Soviet man- 
ifestation - become synonymous with what the 
Canard Echoing has aptly christened Marx- 
isme-Senilsme. 

Most important of all, in practice, the demo- 
cratic centralist mode of organization con- 
tinues to provide a sophisticated and Effective 
method of stifling factionalism, although the 
acutely angled zig-zags of recent months have 
led, notably in the run-up to the 1985 Twenty- 
fifth Party Congress, to the reduced efficacy of 
even so time-tested a device. This has occurred 
despite the high rate of membership turnover 
which, in the ironic words of Bertolt Brecht 
commenting on the anti-Communtet Berlin 
riots, mean that when the people have lost the 
confidence of the leaders, all the leaders have 
to do is to choose another people, who may 
prove more docile. The PCF - the indivisible 
party of the working class - is a party that has 
triumphed over its purpose and the message 
has now reached its erstwhile voters and to a 
lesser extent its members. 

M. Adereth purports to have written a “cri- 
tical history" of the PCF, but it is one with 
which that party will be reasonably happy. In 
his preface he writes that “As a Marxist, I am 
bound to feel a good deal of sympathy for the 
PCF’, without even .considering that many 
Marxists have also been its most scathing cri- 
tics, What he euphemistically refers to as a 
study “seen as far as possible ‘from the inside’" 
amounts in practice to a circumspect general 
defence of the PCF’s behaviour, despite occa- 
sional reservations or repudiations of particu- 
,iarly. indefensible attitudes or conduct. The 
PCF is systematically and disingenuously given 
the benefit of almost every doubt. 

While painstaking in recalling many of the 1 
facts, Adereth has really offered a slanted de- 
scription rather than a critical analysis. Even 
when he points out that at the much vaunted 
1976 Twenty-second Party Congress “There 
was no overt reference to Communists' former 
errors, above all no analysis of why they had 
arisen", Adereth offers no analysis either. The 
critical analyses of non-PCF historians and 


Electoral affinities 


J. B. Paul 



HOWARD PENNIMAN (Editor) * " ’ compels 

Australia at the Polls: The national elections of Q P lout - 

1980 and 1983 ' "But", he concludes, “isolating the contribu- 

351pp. Allen and Unwin. SA14.95 . ; tion of these well-established (arid sometimes 

0868610860 1 overlooked) aspects of Australian political life 

— r- — : — requires another essay.” True enough, and q 
David; Butler, who. is . a contributor 'to this volume on the 1984 election would' be especi- 
.vplumei recently wrote in . the' Spectator: ally thin without one, 

Australian elections have t Heir charm. But Patrick Weller contributes a chapter ori the 
theyepme too frequently for most Australians Labor. Party to 1 , the current volume, as he did to 

. . , Australia at the, Polls: The national elec- ' the previous brie. The National Country Party 
lions of 2980. and 1983 . the third In n WriAC , is th ninth t Uinrthu nf D .1 


lion rule that gives Challenging parties some possibil- 
ity of p, foothold in Parliament, and the still widely 
supported institution of compulsory voting which 
compels the citizen to choose rather than abstain and 

nnt out . . I 


77:;, . — • **r- iiun i\cynuias iert on in 1977 bv 

tended as an analysis of the. 1980 election ,. contributing a Vdrthwhile chapter on minor 
alone, it was almost ready to go to preg^wHeri 1 : parties and pressure groups, with quite a bit 
Malcdlm leaser obtained his dissolution for more to say about the Australian Democrats 
^he election’ of March 5, 1983. ft then became ; than was possible when they made their elec 
®l^ r a ™I P 01 ^ Htighes' ■ ■ tqrql d^but, The.eUrf eht volume «>ntaips ; much 
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simUarto that of the previous drib on fhfc:1977 J tics ^lp-the 1980 poll. The importance Fhe 
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politkul scientists are either rejected a 
missed its dubious or toned down into h II 
lessness. He describes the PCFs entry i 
1 98 1 Socialist-led Government as a 
age" bul in the light of its departure in l J 
could ask if entering that government ooih 
knees was not, rather a coming of dotage 

A much more instructive analysis of .w 
PCFs predicament is offered i n the chant* 
contributed by Mark Kesselman to the voW 
edited by Philip G. Cerny and Mar^ 
Schain. Kesselman grapples with a quesib 
that has history ns its focus but cannot he 
answered historically: "Are the party's (fib 
nished fortunes the product of a historical » 
tnrd, as the PCF asserts, a historic comply 
ise, or a fundamental historical decline?" H* 
points to the functional purpose of Marchaisn 
at in emphasizing the PCF's slowness in adsm. 
mg to change, so shifting the blame for Or 
Party’s failures of the 1970s and 1980s hm 
their shoulders on to those ofThorezand Wi 
deck- Rochet and their associates. (Adereth, 
significantly, makes almost no assessment^ 
the roles of Thorez, Wnldeck-RochetandMat- 
chais.) Asking “how long a self-proclaimed 
vanguard party can lag behind history and r- 
main a major political force", Kesselman con- 
siders whether in its “strategic impasse" -m. 
able to win power as the dominant partner ini 
United Left - it was capable of a PCl-slyk 
“historic compromise". The PCFs depaitim 
from government in 1984 and the sectarian, 
hard-line preparation for the 1985 Party Cot 
gress makes clear that fear of being historically 
compromised by the Socialists was one oftbt 
factors dictating its conduct. Just as the Pff 
joined the government in 1981 from elected 
weakness, it left in 1984 from electoral weak- 
ness. Kesselman therefore concludes that the 
Party's decline means that “the PCF willpiob- 
ably not embody [the radical] alternative" by 
the end of this century. 

There are other excellent essays in this W 
version of an earlier collection edited byCeraj 
and Schain called French Politics and ftfWc 
Policy, Kesselman being one of three contribu- 
tors wlip have reappeared. While it may be 
invidious to single out any contribution lin 
. praise, the extremely informative study ol 
socialist economic policy from 1981 to 1984b? 
Peter Hall especially repays attention. 

Martin Schain's study of municipal commun- 
ism reprints the chapter he has contributed to 
Socialism, the State and Public Polity is 
■ France. Nevertheless, French Conunum 
and Local Power brings together in a succinct 
form the relatively sparse results of the re- 
search of others and Schain's own work. Il 
deals with central and controversial 
such as whether the party holding power in 
- local government matters or not (taking w 
beyond the specifics of French municipal com- 
munism) . There arc problems of terminology- 
Schain refers to some 1,500 PCF-controll» 
communes (of which thdro nrc ih alj so® 
36,000) as towns or even cities without making 
clear whnt this means in terms of population 


rtiso, use Actercm, no casualty 
electoral frauds perpetrated by PCF “Rf* 
belt" iriunicipalities in 1983 without venturing 
a view of what the significance of such "In#! - 
lari ties” might be. The use of party 

deludes to provide alternative expertise tot® 

of central government officials is dlsflJU# 
without adequately considering ;thelr ipP^ 

* ance as a source of party finance, while thcP r 
: of municipal employees as a source of cjst™? 
tine full-time party officials ,is ignored. : 

' " Nevertheless,' - Schain provides sen*- - 

terestitig data ori policy differences^!^*, 

. communist-controlled local authorities.^ 
others, though 1 the analysis would 
much strengthened if com parable, dataWr_ 
PGF, municipalities yvas adduced v He ,WP, 
,:out the contradiction in thei 
taftepu$cl aim. tjiat the capitalist statepre^V^ 
a genuine. Change in the lot of working 
While.. :a&erting, that comh 10 ^”^ 1 , ^ 
Sties alone pan carry bufsot® ^ • 
worthy of 

.MRp, i-ideretn's volume , SehmU JJJ-. 
iriefe'd.-ltb at.iwst atx»^« 

sr than retro T maff(sr K., 

ilfofgallo-comqth^fe 
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Striking an imperial image 


And rew WaUace-Hadrill 

jbsiamt. griffin 

Nero: The end of a dynasty 

320pp- Batsford. Xn.95. 

0713 444649 

-Neither the actions of an Emperor nor the 
politics of a particular reign can be menning- 
jJJjy S | U died until the whole social context of 
the Imperial power has been examined over a 
substantial period, and perhaps not even 
then.” Fergus Millar issued these words of 
warning in 1966; in the mean time his massive 
study of The Emperor in the Roman World has 
filled the gap he indicated, and it is fair to ask 
whether imperial biography can now be writ- 
ten by the serious historian. Miriam T. Grif- 
fin's Nero is in fact the third biography of this 
emperor to have appeared in English since 
1966, following those of Brian Warmington 
(1969) and Michael Grant (1970). Like it or 
not, we must admit that there is a market for 
imperial biography. Nero in particular cap- 
tures the public imagination (this, after all. is 
what he wanted to achieve). Dr Griffin's Nero 
is .likely to find a wide readership, and de- 
servedly so, since the author has taken care to 
make her exposition accessible to the layman. 
But this is a serious work, not a “popular" one. 
It has grown out of her admirable study of 
Seneca, with its rare union of prosopography in 
the tradition of Synie and interest in the re- 
lationship between values and action. The 
reader who wants smooth prose and fine illus- 
trations may still prefer Grant. 

Conscious of the objections to biograpity, 
Griffin has developed an approach that pays 
due regard to long-term structures. She de- 
scribes her study as “a hybrid, biographical in 
ilsconcentrationon the Emperor’s personality 
and problems, historical in its analysis of his 
fall in terms of the interaction of that personal- 
ity with the political system". Was Nero’s fail- 
orethe product of his personality, or was he the 





i vs 




victim of the Augustnn system? By posing it in 
these terms she sets the problem of Nero's 
reign in the wider context of the problem of the 
nature of the imperial system. 

The structure of the book reflects its hybrid 
nature. The first (and longer) part is bio- 
graphical and broadly narrative, the second 
historical and analytical. The first part serves 
to prepare the ground for the more original 
contribution of the second. The presentation 
follows the ancient sources fairly closely and 
correspondingly reflects the heavy emphasis 
they place on personality: Nero's quarrel with 
and eventual murder of his mother, Agrippina, 
is seen in terms of sexual jealousy (she resented 
his love for Acte and Poppaea) and his shock- 
ing and fatal determination to perform in pub- 
lic as a musician and charioteer is related to his 
youthful enthusiasms. Griffin is able to draw in 
this part on her study of Seneca; the student 
will find here a convenient recapitulation of 
her demonstration that the contribution of the 
philosopher behind the throne had little to do 
with his Stoicism. The most valuable feature of 
this first part, however, is her examination of 
Nero's artistic inclinations. Here she leaves 
behind the historical sources and turns (as 
ancient historians too rarely do) to art history - 
the architecture of the Golden House and the 
typology and aesthetics of the imperial coin- 
age. The importance of Nero’s literary patron- 
age is also underlined: his reign brought a 
revival not of literature in general but of the 
poetic genres of pastoral , satire and epic which 
had last flourished under Augustus, and this 
revival has an unmistakable connection with 
his own passion for poetry. These chapters 
reinforce the message of the first part of the 
book, not to underestimate the impact of the 
individuality of the ruler. 

Having championed the historical signifi- 
cance of personality (and hence the validity of 
the biographical approach), in the second part 
Griffin redresses the balance: weaknesses of 
personality are placed in the context of weak- 
nesses of the Augustan system itself (Rnd this 


means abandoning the conceptual categories 
of the ancient sources). Four areas of weakness 
are explored: succession (absence of a clear 
law of succession left the ruler too exposed to 
rivals), finance ( the need to express dominance 
through patrona! liberality in benefaction led 
to fiscal crisis), image (the need for applause 
drove Nero to pursue it where he most readily 
found it, in the theatre, the circus and in 
Greece) and militarism (a regime founded on 
success in civil war demanded from the ruler 
constant proofs of military prowess). 

All this helps greatly to rescue Nero from the 
worst obstacle to understanding: the appear- 
ance of eccentricity. The military image of the 
early principate is of central importance: 
among the early emperors the most successful 
were those who had established a military 
reputation even before accession, Augustus 
Vespasian, Trajan; whereas the three who 
were deposed, Gaius, Nero and Domitian, all 
lacked gloria and were driven to compensate 
by bogus demonstrations of victory and by the 
advertisement of glory in other arenas. They 
were conspicuously insecure. This argument 
could, I believe, be strengthened in two ways. 

First, in the area of the succession. Lack of a 
male heir - a son or substitute son who could be 
seen as potential successor - was a fatal source 
of insecurity to Gaius, Nero and Domitian, 
childless all three. (Nero's daughter died 
within months of birth.) Emperors with chil- 
dren had more to fear from within their own 
families: Claudius was poisoned by his wife, 
Tiberius was believed to have been asphyxi- 
ated by his great-nephew, and even Augustus 
felt himself threatened by his daughter and 
granddaughter. 

Second, in the area of image. Griffin pours 
cold water on the thesis that Nero sought to 
build up his image as a sun-god in his glory. The 
idea of “solar monarchy" is dismissed as a 
“singularly ramshackle structure". It is curious 
how averse scholars in the British tradition are 
to the idea of the Rol Soleil - curious because it 
is a part of our own cultural tradition (“Down, 


down, like glistering Phaeton, Wanting the 
manage of unruly jades”: the image suits Nero 
as much as Richard II). The association of the 
sun-god Apollo with the emperor’s charioteer- 
ing and of Apollo the Citharode with his musi- 
cianship was one which Nero made explicit. 
Poets, panegyrists and artists (coin engravers 
at least) represented him as the new Phoebus. 
The fallacy of the “solar monarchy” thesis is to 
present it as an alternative to the "republican” 
image of the Augustan principate. As an 
alternative form of constitution it makes no 
sense; but why should such imagery have con- 
stitutional implications? Something is to be 
gained from the realization that this symbolism 
is part of the Augustan system itself. Apollo 
features as both charioteer and citharode on 
the breastplate of the most famous statue of. 
Augustus, linked with the Parthian gesture of 
surrender; for Augustus, Apollo was one of 
several symbols of victory and civil peace. The 
Augustan principate depended not only on 
military success, but on the translation of suc- 
cess (real or imagined) into suitable images of 
the Princeps. Nero's overriding concern was 
with his image, and the methods he used to 
create a suitable image were both the product 
of the system and the direct cause of his fall. 

Griffin has demonstrated that imperial 
biography has a value outside the interpreta- 
tion of individual reigns: it raises questions 
about and casts light on the system as a whole. 
One point that emerges is how far we still are 
from understanding "the whole social context 
of the Imperial power". Fergus Millar has 
vastly illuminated one image of the emperor , 
as fount of justice and benefactions; that is an 
image of particular potency in the Antonine 
period. But there are still other Images to ex- 
plore; and one avenue would be to follow 
Miriam Griffin's lead in examining visual as 

w ell as verbal evidence. 
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Awkwardly oppositional 
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Chinese to cinquecento 


J. C. A. Rathmell 

DAVID MARGOLIES 

Novel and Society In Elizabethan England 
196pp. Croom Helm . £14.95. 

€709935005 

In this succinct survey of Elizabethan fiction. 
David Margolies discusses five major writers - 
Lyly, Sidney, Nashe. Greene and Deloney - as 
well as a number of commercially successful 
but less well-known figures such as Emmanuel 
Fortfe and Richard Johnson. The author’s 
primary interest is in popular fiction and its 
public. What sort of people read these books? 
Were they merchants' wives, law students, 
young apprentices, artisans, daughters of the 
well-to-do? Did the same people read the 
romantic Adventures of Ladie Egeria as read 
Nashe’s witty Unfortunate Traveller! There are 
probably no clear-cut answers to these ques- 
tions but some of the most suggestive pages in 
this book concern the insecurity of the Eli- 
zabethan fiction-writer in relation to his public 
and his uncertainty as to the precise nature of 
the market he was addressing. 

What is clear, Margolies maintains, is that a 
significant proportion of Elizabethan fiction 


was written from “a social perspective at 
variance with the dominant ideology". Where- 
as Sidney shows scant respect for his lower- 
order characters, popular authors like Forde 
(who shamelessly borrowed situations and 
characters from Arcadia) were at pains to de- 
pict, however clumsily, the injustice that com- 
mon people suffered at the hands of their bet- 
ters. Austen Snker’s markedly unheroic Nar- 
bonus embarks on a military career not to seek 
glory, as in courtly romance, but because, de- 
spite his uncle’s best efforts, he cannot evade 
conscription. Margolies argues that many Eli- 
zabethan novels reflect, if only intermittently, 
a less than reverential attitude to the values of 
the court. William Painter, for instance, the 
author of The Palace of Pleasure, interrupts his 
narrative quite gratuitously to attack the "cor- 
rupt and rude manners" of con temporary cour- 
tiers. Similarly, Deloney's Jack Wilton shows 
laudable class solidarity in refusing a knight- 
hood and beseeching the queen to let him “live 
a poor clothier among my people, in whose 
maintenance I take more felicity than in all the 
vain titles of gentility". These writers, Margo- 
iies suggests, deliberately appealed to the 
values and prejudices of their middle-class 
readership. Thus Richard Johnson in The Nine 
Worthies of London characteristically cele- 


Literature of the low 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

LAURA CAROLINE STEVENSON 

Praise and Paradox: Merchants and craftsmen 

in Elizabethan popular literature 

252pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 

0521265061 

Who were the most popular authors of Queen 
Elizabeth I’s reign? Sidney, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. No: according to Laura Caroline 
Stevenson they were Arthur Dent, Henry 
Smith and William Perkins; hardly names to 
conjure with and although they make frequent 
but brief appearances in Praise and Paradox , 
they are not the real heroes of this book. These 
emerge as Thomas Deloney, Thomas 
Heywood and to a lesser extent John Stow. 
The task Stevenson has set herself is to define 
the social, literary and economic contexts in 
which these and other popular authors wrote, 
concentrating on their depiction of the mer- 
chant classes, and of the relationship between 
money and status... 

This js. quite a formidable task, but 
Stevenson hardly seems daunted by it. The first 
seventy-four pages of her book briskly identify 
a canon of 296 popular, works written between 
1559 and 1603, investigate the background of 


their authors, and examine the difficult ques- 
tion of the literacy of those of "lower status", 
and their access to printed and aural culture. 
On top of all this the economic circumstances 
of the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign are 
sketched in, and it is argued that while Lon- 
don, the acknowledged centre of trade, grew, 
the national economy was not so much expand- 
ing as changing: old values were being chal- 
lenged. The social status of merchants and 
tradesmen is also defined and set against the 
fundamental alteration in these men’s condi- 
tion by which gentle craft fellowship began to 
give way to single-minded big business. 

The burden of the argument is that the grow- 
ing literacy of craftsmen, merchants and 
tradesmen reflected in the changLng economy, 
promoted a thirst for books about just these 
sorts of people and the world they inhabited. 
The second part of Praise and Paradox , "The 
Businessman in Armour", goes on to deal with 
the effect of this on the depiction of merchants . 
in popular literature, liie problem Stevenson 
takes on is to chart and explain How the famil- 
iar image of the rapacious and faithless usurer 
is transformed into the respected citizen and 
finally into the chivalric and magnanimous 
hero famous for his political service, and pro- 
motion of sound civic values. This is where the 
praise and paradox of the book’s title come in. 


Alistair Elliot 

LgET. PEARCY . 

The Mediated Muse: English translations of 
’ Ovid 1560-1700 

179pp. Hamden, Connecticut: Archon. £20.25. 

• 0208 02056 
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The Mediated Muse is nof, alas, ah. anthology 
! 1 of Ovidf translations. It is a discussion of some 
; of the work and Ideas of three Ovid translators 
. (Marlowe, Sandys and Dryden, each treated in 
two chapters), prefaced by eight pages on "the 
/problem of translation" and followed by eight 
. pages on the paucity of new Ovid translations! 
After the efforts.of Dryden nrjd his contempor- 

aftes. , ! • ■. .. . ' • ' 

. The b<wltlsyery confused jnits aim. LeeT. 
Pearcysaysin the preface.itiat it is for ^readers 
and serious Student* of Engl ish literature”, ?nd 
he does explain thirigi Uiey| : might not : know 
(whqt the Heroides fare) , but he -is alsp capable 
of discussing the Latin text of one of the poertis 
Marlowe translated (Amorcs I, 2) in such A 
mixture of paraphrase aud raw Ovid, the lines 
not eVbn numbered, let aiohe translated, that- 
this Latinist had tp have recourse to a full tenet 
to understand him- TThil four-page! run- 
through of the Latin .(forced with stjablsnjically, 
embarrassed; jaigon 1 llkq !^he;so, -called ggiitl*. . 

‘ ! • •; -1 ‘ <; !•’••: --i>f ’d '* 


e numeral caesura in. the middle of the third 
. foot") Is meant to introduce a look at Mar- 
lowe’s version; but Pearoy internists himself ■ 
after only a page or so, less than a quarter of 
-.the way through, saying it would be boring to 
go on through the rest of the poem "line by 
line". All the same, he feels he can now sum up 
Marlowe's- entire Ovidian work as "this la- 
; 'bored arid iipeyeji version**. r.Siit;h 'judgments 
annihilate only the vronld-b?! critic.- Could he 
have read "Elegies" .1, S’ arid, III, 63,'' : •! 

, In his unselfconscious, drifting way : Pea ray i 
: now- lights oh the abviotlsly more congenial 
George Sandys, whoj.qs well as translating the 
Metamorphoses (en rpule jo the New World), 
added an equally long edinmemary telling the - 
reader what it meant: -Like a medieval bestia^ 
ist tu mi ng the behaviour of creatyres into para- 
bles of the Creator; Sandys disentangled frpm 
/Ovid’s myths the truths they embody. thJtbs 1 
that wer* also expressed but mare ^<wly^in* 
: nOn-pagan scriptures. Pearcy doesn’t handie 
' this perhaps promising subject well, wasting 
■ ten pages proving that Sandys got soqia of his 
Ideas about interpreting myths from Bacon, 
and ham-fi!$tedly repeating Several of his, 
quotations remarks; (in what rq^ds like an ] 
incomplete rewrite) ; bu t at leas toije foeis he is 
comfortable With thfe ‘‘Neoplatoi(ric, Boethiari ' 
[?}, Hermetic' and. Christian''.*. scholars; that 


brates men of mean estate whose renown 
springs “not of the nobleness of their birth , but 
of the notable towardness of their well-qual- 
ified minds". 

Most of the fictional works Margolies deals 
with occupy an uneasy middle ground between 
the learned culture of the court and the "chap- 
book" culture of the semi-literate. Their au- 
thors. torn between aspirations to gentility 
(coupled with hopes of court patronage) and a 
commercial desire to appeal to the values of 
their preponderantly middlebrow public, 
rarely offer any semblance of a coherent social 
or moral stance. It is not surprising, therefore , 
that Margolies finds it difficult at times to sus- 
tain his thesis that the growing market for 
popular fiction corresponds to "the develop- 
ment of an oppositional culture”. 

Nashe, for one, as he frankly admits, does 
not fit easily into this pattern. Nashe's sharpest 
satirical' shafts are directed less at the “domi- 
nant ideology” of the court than at bourgeois 
pretensions to gentility, as for example, when 
he derides the mincing accent of the mer- 
chant’s wife who was "so finical in her speech, 
as though she spake nothing but what she had 
first sewed over before in her Sampler". Here, 
as elsewhere, the alternative culture which 
Margolies frequently invokes seems to be 


For merchants are praised. Stevenson argues, 
not by reference to their own class and achieve- 
ments but in relation to the gentry and social 
elite. Usury itself ceased to be a difficult moral 
question, which is why The Merchant of Venice 
stands out as being unusual in its consideration 
of the ethical problems of money-lending. The 
familiar clash between the greedy usurer and 
the young and needy prodigal turned into com- 
edy in plays of the 1590s, while for the Jaco- 
bean playwrights the usurer’s crime is simply 
one of social climbing. The relationship be- 
tween tradesmen and Puritans was equally eva- 
sive. For the preachers tended to ignore the 
morality behind where the money came from 
and to dwell instead on the virtuous merchant’s 
use of the riches he had already somehow 
acquired. This paradox of great London mer- 
chants who remained innocent in their acquisi- 
tion of wealth could not really work. There was 
rto language particular to the merchants for 
glorifying them and their achievements for 
. themselves and Stevenson picks out Deloney’s 
failure to define exactly what his hero Jack of 
Newbury is. The vogue for the prose romance 
or play died out, she argues, after 1605 to be 
replaced by citizen comedy and eventually by 
writing which clebruted simple “middle-class 
pride". • ■ • 

The last transformation Stevenson survoys is 


What follows, however, when we come to 
Dryden, is pure rubbish. Trying belated jy to 
find a unifying theme for his book, Pearcy 
comes up with this: "before the Restoration, 
translation’s goal was truth; after the Restora- 
tion, translation’s goal was style.” This de- 
• (hands a demonstration of how exactly Dryden 
Aimed at, "style” and not "truth” (and how the 
: pthers aimed.the other way round), but we are 
not given ope, nor a clearer idea of the myste- 
- -W thing-'‘style", A way to start might have 
. beep to look pt MAdiofes poem that had been 
transfatedby both Dryden and Marlowe j and a 
Metamorphpses feble.flathad beeh translated 
by both Drydep and fSandys-' (that lovely 
Pygmalion st6ry v perhaps).;But nd: instead, 
/ ? 1 quotes fr^m contemporary theoretical 
wiling about ^Hat Pp^y was, And constructs 
>, .awfyl d ream’ passages Hand-railed with logical 
' . '■Connections ("on fN#> 'nth*. , j r. ' . • . 


identified more closely with criticism nr*, 
upwardly mobile merchant class than 
hostility towards the aristocracy of the 
(Deloney’s ironic comment on the saS 
pretenstions of the country clothiers’ wives! 
Thomas of Reading provides another case l 
point.) 10 

Of the five authors with whom this study j, 
primarily concerned not one can be said to be 
unequivocally critical of the established social 
structure. Sidney and Lyly are presented here 
as “bearers of the ‘officinl’ ideology", Nashe 
und Greene arc characterized as "ideologically 
ambiguous" and even Deloney, who speah 
more firmly on behalf of the “industrious sort" 
betrays on occasion a residual belief in ^ 
inherent virtue of nristocracy. If any consistent 
social outlook can be discerned in the latter’s 
works, it is based not so much on sympathy for 
the plight of the oppressed artisan as oo a 
Smiiesian conviction that Self-help brings its 
own reward. It is true enough that many of 
these popular works of fiction afford a i* 
freshing glimpse of the ordinary workaday 
world of Elizabethan England, but it cm 
scarcely be maintained that collectively 
speaking they represent anything that ap- 
proximates to the beginnings of an "oppositi- 
onal" culture. 


that of the craftsman as clown or rebel, a mem- 
ber of the “fourth sort of people”, who tumid 
near the end of the century, during economic- 
ally bad times, into the gentle craftsman. 
Once again the praise of him was paradoxical, 
couched in Arcadian, princely terms, pro- 
ducing what Stevenson calls "urban pastoral 
romance” set in London where food and drink 
“express both emotions and the financial 
ability to be generous”. 

As one would expect in a volume forming 
part of the series of Past and Present Publica- 
tions, Praise and Paradox is ambitions, 
closely argued, broad (perhaps a little too 
broad) in its historical and literary outlook and 
based on long and diligent research. It is a pity 
then that such a demanding book should be 
marred by numerous errors, misprints and in- 
consistencies of presentation. A list of secon- 
dary sources cited would have been very useful 
since some footnoted references are never, 
given in full. The huge amount of work whkb 
has gone into the appendices listing the mom 
of popular literature, analysing the lives of in 
authors, classifying their works and arranging 
those in which merchants appear in chronolo- 
glcnl order would have been justified if to 
results were absolutely accurate, but they are 
not. The details of the canon of Elizabethan 
best-sellers arc not to be trusted. 
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i shall remember his book with gratitude for one ■ 

» thing, a description apparently boiled down 
from T. W. Baldwin's book about Shote 
i speare’s education, which Indicates the class- 
- room origin of the word-by-word method « 

■ ' translation (What Dryden called Metaphr&cj 

i It seems that Ovid’s Latin would be read (w. . 
word by word, and be written down in Ei#n 
prose ; translation by the boys, who tn^ 
turned the English prose into Latin 
finally rearranged it as elegiac couple^ I*\ 

- ferably identical with Ovid’s. What an ijap. . 
of -translation! And how onewonder* ... 
boy Shakespeare got good marks.at it ■ 

Michael Hattaway’s Elizabethan 
Theatre: Plays In performance , whlch^a*... 
published in 1982, hds now been reissu^,.. 
paperback (234pp. Routledge and Kegan ■ 

£6.95. 0 7102 0530 9). In his ■ 

Hattaway remarks on the sceptic^* . 

■ authoritarian , nature of Elizabethan - . 
■ VdraniH: Hhese plays celebrate the 

ness of life and, use all the resources .j : / 

- playhouse in that celebration, both WP 
hint verbal:” In the secdpdpart °MJ e •" 

? artal^w five plays of the 1590 s: Tn^Z- 
Tragedy , MucedorUs, Edward II • i : J, 

;\-tus ; ai\d Titus Andronicus. ^ aaMSi ! 

;;//|^dea!oPElizabethrinTheatre , \«nrye^^7, 1 


j. M orda unt Crook 

^^Tus and STEPHEN JONES 
Hermann’s Regency Furniture and Interiors 
^pp. Marlborough: Crowood Press. £35. 

094628450 4 
pCTERTHORNTON 

Antbentlc Decor: The domestic interior 1620- 
l^pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £50. 

029778504 4 

uavidwatkin „ t J _ 

tv Royal Interiors of Regency England : From 
Mtcrcolouis first published by W. H . Py ne in 
1817-1820 
128 pp. Dent. £15. 

0460046667 

la 1947 - from an address in distant Johnnnes- 
btug - Donald Pilcher bravely published a 
book entitled The Regency Style. His TLS re- 
viewer (July 31, 1948) ignored the problem 
implicit in the title, and concentrated instead 
oa its contemporary relevance: its relevance 
indeed to the basic problem of all architecture 
since the eighteenth century - the problem of 
stylistic choice. “Does Keats’s demure little 
house at Hampstead”, the reviewer asked, 
''seem the appropriate background for the 
'Ode to a Nightingale’. . .?’’ And if not, why 
not? Well, the roots of that conundrum lay in 
the aesthetics of Romanticism. By legitimizing 
plurality of style, Romantic aesthetics had sup- 
plied Regency architects - for the first time - 
with a genuine plurality of choice: 

Hitherto ("follies" and other frolics opart} a man had 
bids in ihe manner of die day , modifying it according 
to the extent of hii genius. But now a style might be 
deliberately chosen for its rightness in a particular, 
cootnt: If not "Grecian” or "Gothic" (the staple 
ilienutlvei), then Turkish, Indian, Egyptian, Swiss 
or Rustic. This did not bring the Regency architects 
. my nearer to good architecture - but it brings them 
tuy near to us, who also hnvo no single modern 
style.ftor are likely to find one, for all the clamour of 
die fnodionailsts. 

Forty years on, those words have n curiously 
prophetic ring. Post-Modernism - or rather 
Potl-Functionalism - has revived the dilemma 
. °f style, And here are three books - all con- 
. cemed wilh the architectural interior - which 
; ten us a good deal (at least by implication) 
about the origins of that dilemma. 

“What style should we build in?”, asked 
. Heinrich HObsch in 1828. "In what style of 
; Architecture should you build your* house?” 
echoed Robert Kerr in 1864. When the 
Arrowsmiths’ House Decorator's and Painter's 
Gddt appeared in 1840, models were offered 
“ "Greek, Roman, Arabesque, Pompeian, 

; Gothic, Cinque Cento, Frnngois Premier, and 
iberaoremo(lernFrench’ , “ie, Louis Quatorze 
‘ Louis Qulnze. “It’s all n game,” com- 
bined one German pundit in 1839, "a matter 
. JJ l»King fancy. If one has had enough of 
one switches to the Renaissance style 
“Wthegake of a change, and when opportunity 
“writ's back to Byzantine, before turning to 
; “* Rococo.” "The modern Frehchman", 

' JjJWfcob von Falke in 1873, “dwells in the 
Wicentury, he sleeps in that century likewise, 
dines in the 16th, then on occasion he 
®»kes his cigar and enjoys his coffee In the 
' while he takes his bath in Pompeii [or] '• 
; Greece." No wonder the would-l?e 

^-builder or decorator, was confused, 
.he bewildered jfcentieman," said Kerr, "ven- 
* rc s.K> .suggest that he wants only a simple, 
^torfable . house, in no style at alb but the 
Triable style,. if there be one." In fact, he 
. J* jrcfcifact: “I don’t want any style at all 
huf at ™yseif; ,1 i am a man of very plain 
: ^ ^either Classical nor Elizabethan- 

. 1 not Renaissance, and I am sure 1 

; Med|eyaj.a AU.tofco avail. Despite the 
: ik. . Neo-Classical theory; despite 

1 pf the Gothic ReviVal- 

■ Vri?^ ^ een variety pf style intbe 1840s 
<fhaos by the. 1880s., 
Regency period which saw the first 
\ ' ^at'.ronfu^loq. And' one man, 

I ct?64-i834).- 

• • ^ j tfP perhaps control the 

I choice. Here is his descrip- 

I ^Uiami-WSiO, built for 

I f » v0llr i te 


iintions of the peculiar taste of every nation on (he 
surface of the globe. ... An apartment, decorated 
with all the fineries of China, led you into a cavern, 
where you trembled lest you should encounter the 
dagger of some assassin; but having happily passed 
through without accident, you were ushered into a 
Turkish pavilion, which perhaps conducted you into 
a Gothic apartment, and that into a Grecian, etc.; 
while a rustic public house, whose characteristic 
accessories seemed to announce the recent depar- 
ture or a company of boors from the scene of their 
carousal, served, instead as a porter's lodge, to intro- 
duce you to this motley mixture of extravagances. 

Ackermnnn's Repository of Arts, Literature, 
Commerce, Manufactures , Fashions and Poli- 
tics ran front 1809 to 1828. It specialized in 
hand-coloured plates of furniture and drapery, 
and nearly 200 of these have now been brought 
together and published, with commentary by 
Pauline Agius and introduction by Stephen 
Jones, to mark the centenary of H. Blairman 
and Sons. Greek Revival, French Empire, 
Egyptian: they are all here. But it is perhaps 
the Gothic plates - especially those by A. C. 
Pugin - which steal the show. They certainly 
reveal most eloquently the problems built into 
all revivalist design. 


siastical models had been consciously avoided. 
Even so, the resources of archaeology were 
clearly strained. A Gothic bed of 1826 boasted 
griffins modelled on those of the tomb of 
Thomas Bourchier in Westminster Abbey. 
Another, of 1827, incorporated angleposts 
echoing those adorning the tomb of Crouch- 
back, also at Westminster. 

Such games were part of the accepted lan- 
guage of Regency design, a game based on the 
aesthetics of association. Young A. W. Pugin 
accepted the rules when - with his father, A. C. 
Pugin - he designed some gratuitously spiky 
Gothic furniture for George III at Windsor 
Castle. But soon after its publication by Acker- 
mann in 1827 young Pugin saw the light. 
Henceforth his Gothic furniture was to be "the 
true .thing”, truthfully constructed and de- 
signed strictly according to secular models. 

Such stylistic evolution is surveyed - in all 
styles, and on a much grander scale - in Peter 
Thornton’s most recent book. Authentic Decor 
(horrid title!), which inevitably prompts com- 
parison with Mario Praz’s Interior Decoration 
(1965). Praz was evocative .and charming; 
Thornton is prosaic. But where Praz was anec- 
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The Holbein Room nt Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, 
Authentic Decor, reviewed here. 

Regency Gothic - even in domestic form - 
was a pastiche based not on secular but on 
ecclesiastical prototypes, (n that respect it 
embodied no advance on Horace Walpole's 
techhiqite at Strawberry Hill. A revived,, secu- ; 

- lar Gothic Style had yel to be: created. 1 When, 
r for example , a circular Gothic Conservatory 
appears in ihe Repository for 1813, it is justi- 
fied on the rather abstf tise grounds that the ; 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, was , 
also circular in form, to say nothing of /the 
: churches of foe Knights Templars. In the same 
year, a Gothic four-poster bed is justified on. 
the grounds that'it embodies “the principle of , 

: the Gothic crosses of Queen Eleanqr’VIn 1825 

• a Gothio chair is similarly legitimized by trac- ' 7 
) ■ ing its back to King's College ChapeVGam- 

’ bridge, grid its arms to Henry VU's Chapel,; . 
Westminster: ’’This chair?', Ackermann adds; ; 
“may be ‘ introduced . wilh propriety- into^a; 

: church, prelate’s mansion, or an extensile Jib- ; 

• rarv. " An accompanying reading stand -was 
modelled on an example “kept in the Ubrafy dm • - 
the side of King’s College Chapel!-- with .the. , 

: addiUoriofa Gothic candlestick and IfjBjok;' 
stand iti the • form of a ' Gothic -tosyer . The 
incongruity of such prototypes was seldom, 
raised v though when it came to a- Gojjp • 
Toilette” or dressing-table, Hiusteatedin ? 

' Acketwann was at pains'fo explatd thaJ e«le : , 


Middlesex, 1788; reproduced from Peter Thornton's 

dotal, Thornton is encyclopaedic: the scholar- 
magpie in full flight. His approach is neither 
conceptual nor analytic but sternly chronolo- 
gical: He divides his text into six sections, each 
one, iUuisrtrated with contemporary views Most- 
ly irt colour. Views of seventeenth-century 
English' idterldrs ' are rare, so the first two 
sections -1620-70 and 1670 - 1720 - concentrate 
on French and Dutch - material. The earlier 
phase is al! swags and tapestries, and black atid 
\vhite tfies; in the later, Baroque gives way- to 
Rococo; mirror glqss andcurtriitt? beginto oust 
panelling imp shutters.' The 1 third -section, 
1720^-70, charts the transltfori from RocOcO to 
Neo-Classidsm: from Bopdiei* andBoffrand to- 
Watteauand Bjondel; a sensrioiis jourriey,with r 
at least pne sober - diversion a Pedladian 
excursion in the tompany of : Co!§n Campbell 
and Jameis paine. The fourth section, 1770- 
1820 ; ihttroduces a double theme: two move- 
ments, Neo-Classicism and the Picturesque; in 
creatlvfe Cbunterpoint. On Pad side, the order 
and : restraint • of-. Neo-Classicism: Ledoux; 
Adatn and Chamberi; Percier and Fontaine; 
Hope and Tathgm. Oh theother. the Pictures- 
que: Irregularity in plan, informality in fur- 
nishing; ecleoticism in style. The fifth section. 
1320-70, Is d'stofy- of progressive accumula- 
tion: it ranges from Schlnkel to Eastiake, from 
Empire to Biedermeier, from the spare ele- 


gance of the Regency to the overdressed 
clutter of popular mid-Victorian taste. Finally, 
1870-1920 shows the rise and fall of Free 
Renaissance, first challenged by and then 
fusing with the Aesthetic Interior, Queen 
Anne, Arts and Crafts and Art Nouveau. 
"Clutter" peaked around 1890: the "great 
clean-up” was well under way by 1900. 

The illustrations which accompany each sec- 
tion are not hackneyed views, but contempor- 
ary images, fresh and dear and full of detail. 

And their range is remarkable: from 
Copenhagen to Cracow, from Hampshire to 
Heidelberg, from Boston to Balmoral. There is 
no bibliography. But no doubt a separate "bib- 
liography of authentic interiors" is already 
being prepared. The text is less exciting than 
the illustrations. But there is no shortage of 
information. The invention of "Lincrusta": 
1877. The arrival in England of French (ie, 
Italian) windows: the end of the eighteenth 
century. The invention of the Argnnd lamp: 

1783 (the Swiss inventor Argand’s patent was 
plagiarized by a Frenchman named Quinquet). 

The opening of country house libraries to ladies: 
late eighteenth century. The use of found 
tables for dinner: early Victorian (Trollope’s 
Archdeacon Grantly thought them "democra- 
tic and parvenu", suitable only for "dissenters 
and calico printers”). The origin of the word 
"loo": lleux d T Anglais e, or "English places” 
(early eighteenth-century French versions of 
late seventeenth-century English water 
closets). The first occasion when lavatories 
were separately labelled for ladies and gentle- 
men: at a ball given by M Turgot in Paris in 
1739. Thornton’s volume will surely prove to 
be a bran-tub for future social historians. 

David Watkin’s Royal Interiors of Regency 
England is more a book to look at than to read . 
Like the British Empire, England's royal 
palaces seem almost to have been acquired in a 
fit of absence of mind. There is certainly some- 
thing heroically absent-minded about their 
progressive alteration and reconstruction. Ac- 
quisition, extension, refurbishment and even 
demolition proceeded spasmodically through- 
out the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
But the pace was fastest under the Prince Re- 
gent. Prinney’s manic alteration, decoration 
and redecoratipn of Windsor Castle, Carlton , 
House and Buckingham Palace sums up the 
whirligig of Regency fashion. Those deep-dyed 
aquatints In ,W. H. Pyne’s Royal Residences (3 
volumes, 1817-20), commissioned .as a trium- ■ 
phal survey, turned out to be a catalogue of 
ephemeral splendours. The original water- 
colours from which the aquatints were made - 
' mostly by Wild, Cattermole, Westall and the 
Stephanpffs -7 are preserved today in the Royal 
Library at Wlndsrir. And it is those delicious 
views - or rather a selection of the most impor- 
tant - which form the, basis of this book, 

' Of course the plates are already well known 
to .scholars. And the complex story behind 
them has already been told definitively in The 
History of the King’s Works. But these familiar • 
images do have a perennial fascination, parti- 
cularly those of interiors which no longer exist. 
James Wyatt’s sublime Gothic stai rcase (1800- 
1804) at Windsor, for instance, destroyed by • 

, WyatviHeartd Salvin in the 1830s arid 1860s. Or * 
Hugh' Mfey’s Baroque masterpiece, the Royal 
. Chapel (1675-84) fn the same palace, des- 
troyed by Wyfctyille lit the 1820s to make room 
for a Gdthic St George’s Hall. Or William 
' Kent's Pal Indian Queen's Library (1736-37) at 
. , St James’s, demoljshed in 1825 to make way for 
. York (tiow Lancaster) House; and Sir William 
Chambers's Octagon Library (1766-67) at- 
." Buckingham Palace, engulfed . by Victorian - 
additions. Then there is Carlton House itself, • 

. the. Prince Regent's .greatest extravagance: 

/ i Henry Holland’s' floating Baroque. Staircase; 

: James. Wyatt's Gothic vaulted octagon; John . 

. hash’s Golden Drawing' Room and Lower 
• Vestibule; Thomrts Hopper’s Gothic Con-;. 

, -servatory, all incandescent glass and Iron; 
f Walsh. Porter’s velvet draperies; Edward 
. Wyatt’s gilded carving* All gone , and all re- 
; corded here In shimmering colour.' 
i ; W. H. Pyne, alas, ended, up iri a debtor’s 
prison. The publishers of these three siimp- 
■ • tuous volumes are unlikely to suffer the same 
i ’ . fate though two of them deserve prosecution 
‘ for failing to supply an index. All three books ' 
i -should sell well. Post-Modernism, has made 
decorators of us all. . * 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

This is, according to all the savants of trend and 
style, the time of the yuppie. On evcTy hand, 
there is celebration of the selfish, the narcissis- 
tic and the acquisitive. It is partly a cult of 
youth; a cult which is itself determined by 
marketing considerations and the fancied ‘‘dis- 
posable income" available to the rising genera- 
tion. It is also a heavy sigh of relief from some- 
where in the collective unconscious. Films, 
books, magazines, television serials and adver- 
tisements are given over to the gossipy, the 
meretricious and the docile. There is an almost 
superstitious reluctance to touch upon any 
theme that is not, in some way, related to 
instant success and overnight gain. 

It might seem an unpromising moment, 
then, for a young writer to stake his all on the 
social realist novel. Or do I mean that it is a 
promising moment? Red Baker, by Robert 
Ward, is not set in the “hard times” of the past, 
or written in the period style of the New Mas- 
ses. It is unmistakeably contemporary and rec- 
ognizable, drawing upon very immediate char- 
acters, materials, locations and dilemmas. Its 
reception, which is intense but limited ns I 
write, may still indicate a tremor, if not yet 
quite a turn, in the tide of fashion and celebra- 
tion. 

Some of its admirers are calling Red Baker 
(which is not about socialism in the bread oven 
business but concerns the misfortunes of an 
eponymous hero) a “Proletarian Novel'’ in the 
tradition of Upton Sinclair, Jack London and 
others. This would be a misnomer, both in 
Mandat and in non-Marxist, not to speak of 
stylistic, terms. The central character is really a 
plebeian. He does not blame the owners or the 
system for his plight; indeed, his sole desire is 
to be kept on os a hand at the Baltimore steel 
plant where he and his friends do their stuff. 
The action of the novel really begins when Red 
Baker has ceased to be a proletarian, and has 
begun to suffer as an anomic, unwanted person 
whose .skills are “nontransferable” in the 
America of glitz, services, fast food and high-' 
tech. 

It's the yuppies he hates, For $4 an hour. he 
can find menial work parking their flashy cars, 
or spearing their fashionable garbage down on 
the re-modelled waterfront. Baltimore, once a 
raw harbour town, has become a marina lit- 
tered with Perrier bottles and wrappers from 
frivolous delicatessens: 

“God knows they jiad. to do something with it, it 
looked like Dresden” said Ward to 'an Interviewer. 
"But they've turned it into a theme park. It wasn't 

Editors vary 

Jeremy Treglown 

The Third Annual Conference of the Society for 

Textual Scholarship 

Gty University, New York 


A computerized novel by Robert Pinsky. has 
just been published (Mindwheel, available 
frqm the Synapse Software Corporation, 5221 
Centra] Avenue, Richmond, California 94804 
at $40). Among the exhibits atthe 1985 Bien- 
nial of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, are brilliantly coloured phrases on 
.electronic message machines and. in neon. 
Supposing any of these or similar works 
Interest people in fifty years? time, what will 
textual schpIaTshtp rapke of them? 

ft certainly doesn't make much of thcm.now, 
at least in the traditional mode represented by 
FrodSon Bowers’S speech two weeks ago at the 
third annual conference of the Society for Tex- 
ted Scholarships whose President he h&s’ juSt 
become; Bowers, eighty: this year, , took the 
. opportunity tb restate the influential position 
of his bopk Bibliography ands Textual Criti- 
cism . first published in 1966, arid to launch a 
lively coWer-BttscJc.on Jerome J. Mcpann’s 
A Critlque of Modern Textual Criticism {TLS, 
September 2j, 1984). , ; , . • 

McGann is among [those who’are concerned 
not only about the inability of Bowers’s nar- 
rowly author-centred Scheme of things to deal 
adequately, If at all, with many new kinds of 
literary .work, but also by Its limited appifop- 
riatenessTp 'tfiuch' frpm thd p^t, whether an 

, ■ ,.1-v k _ 


great before; all bag-booze rummies sitting under a 
tin pier. Bui (here was something great about (hose 
guys - they were like cowboys. It wasn't this yuppie 
paradise. 

While “proletarian" novelists, from Walter 
Greenwood to John Steinbeck and John Dos 
Passes, used to stress the role of the demon 
drink in the corruption of working class man- 
hood, Robert Ward describes drug pushers 
and go-go dancers as the deep-cut steps on the 
downward path. 

Many years ago. Nina Simone wrote and 
sang a number called Baltimore, in which she 
lamented the decline of a city. Now, this classic 
centre of urban industry, neighbourhood and 
ethnicity is becoming a hulk. Rotting along 
with it is the idea -elusive but very strong -of a 
sense of community. Ward is unsparing in de- 
tailing the ways that family life, fraternity and 
loyalty decompose in these circumstances. “I 
knew it wasn’t just the mill that was shut down" 
says Red Baker, “ft was everything I had 
known and loved about Highlandtown since I 
was a kid, even the streets and houses them- 
selves. Our whole way of life was going to go." 
As this brief passage indicates, Ward does not 
write with any intention of avoiding the ob- 
vious. He says, rather superfluously, that he 
wanted to avoid all the taint of "Vanity Fair 
smart". He half likes and half dislikes the 
conrse levelling and the local chauvinism which 
gave the old days and ways their texture. In 
previous writing roles, he had done the show- 
biz profile beat and the Manhattan glitter pat- 
rol, and it’s this among other things that makes 
him interesting. Is it possible to discern, in the 
response to Red Baker, a weariness with the 
present regime of the fanatically cute7 


★ A- * 


Red Baker vies published by Dial Press, which 
has just gone the same way as the Baltimore 
steel industry. After sixty-one years. Double- 
day closed the entire imprint at two hours 
notice, serving peremptory, dismissals on 
several distinguished editors and experienced, 
staff. “We ran no longer afford the luxury of 
quality publishing” - with these words Henry 
Reeth, President of Doubleday's publishing 
division, administered the quietus. Anchor, 
Doubleday’s other emblem of distinction, has 
bpen the victim of reductions in status and 
budget that seem-to.markit, too; for decline or 
extinction, This reaction to short-term market- 
ing indicators threatens to leave Doubleday as 
yet another publisher of big,' shallow, commer- 
cial volumes -ideal for theyuppy coffee table if 


illustrated poem by Blake, a Shakespeare play , 
with Its collaborative involvement of many 
people apart from the dramatist, or an 
apparently more pure literbry text which has 
nevertheless involved ‘tKe collaboration of, 
say, an editor. (Pope, for example, as one par- 
ticipant reminded the conference, openly and 
often acknowledged his debts to Warbuiton.) 
McGapri is also interested in wider extensions 
of this social view of artistic.compositjion' and 
authority. \ . 

*T regret to say that to me this is the language 
of literary criticism”, Bowers growled In his 


yuppies hadn’t decided (hat coffee menaced 
their fragile dietary systems. 


Over at the New Yorker , the pace of life is also 
having to quicken in time with the exciting new 
style. A few weeks ago, I managed a small first, 
by writing about the fortunes of the magazine 
without employing, except once in inverted 
commas, the word ‘‘venerable’’. In an issue late 
last month, the “Notes and Comments” section 
was devoted to a four-column editorial setting 
out the staff position on the takeover by Adv- 
ance Publications. Internal and external 
soundings show the editorial to have been pen- 
ned by William Shawn himself; the first time he 
has been known to write for the magazine in 
many decades and the first occasion on which 
he has not adorned his copy with the gnomic 
initials “W.S.”. 

We are assured that the Newhouse brothers, 
who control an enormous magazine, cable and 
publishing conglomerate, will preserve the 
autonomy of the New Yorker. The magazine 
“will be operated on a stand-alone basis as a 
separate company”. The tradition whereby 
"every editorial suggestion is presented in the 
form of a question and is settled by agreement" 
will remain inviolate. The editorial and adver- 
tising departments will remain “cordially 
apart". Employing the democratic plural as he 
does throughout, Shawn reiterates that "we" 
regard the New Yorker as “a magazine for 
readers, not as an advertising medium. We 
regard our readers as readers, not as consum- 
ers or as a ‘market”'. Brave words in these 
yuppy times, as are the concluding phrases 
which speak of the paper’s spirit as something 
that cannot be bought or sold, Shawn's distaste 
for commerce is more deeply felt than it is by 
some of his staff, who' are furious that he 
vetoed a proposal that they be allowed to buy 
company stock on favourable terms. I wonder 
why, if the Newhouse guarantees are so good, 
they need to be restated in this way. And I 
recall the famous Wall Street takeover artist, 
who wishing to break a major clause in an 
agreement and told that it was inviolate, re- 
plied that he didn’t give a good god-damn what 
colour it was in. 


Still, the New Yorker generally does keep its 
promises about considerate editing. One of the 
reasons for the expited reception accorded to 
Granta over here (Viking Penguin begins 
American distribution next month and ad- 


pressions of Ulfsses published during Joyce’s 
lifetime arid containing variant readings; and 
that many of Qabler’s own readings, including 
some substantive ones,' are incorrect, or unex- 
plained, or both. 

Kidd has been treated by the Washington 
Rost' as a David taking on the Goliath of the 
academic establishment; (or as a Washington 
Post reporter taking on Nixon), and certainly 
this is the picture he gives of himself: selling his 
library, apart from his Joyce books, to finance 
research expeditions to Europe; excluded at 
Gabler’s behest from the bibliographical con- 
ference held a month ago iq Fredson Bowers’s 
honaurfit Ch^lotie&ville , where Kidd himself 


upuow iramaL cn»cs, wnasejoo 7 teaches. But, that conference was intended 

whlph he. was at pains to acknowledgeinyOlyes - Gabler arid rithers print out, fqr former col- 
fiexibility arid judgment -Is to get past ;unhelpr; leagues, and pupils, of Bowers, and for iuter- 
ful "nqo-autborial accretions", lit [pursuit Of a nationally estabilshed textual scholars: it waS a 
reading text which best represents the authqr’s. ; kind bf iive Festschrift, to which there was no 
.intentions.^ • y- 'V; * ■ .why;Hdd,,any irio^ 

^°., a ?guntent ckn and will run on , of course; post-doctoral student s should h&ve exoected 
but any editor 'preparing q.work must sppner an invitation; And - ais for < the Goliath of 

• ri^^ih^i he-TTin tbepersojis 61 Thomas Trin- 

essenUally & vaiiprem.a.recgrdoftexti^rpjq- ^ sellevPtesidentofthe'BlbHograpbicalSocietv 


.■ cess such . as Haris falter Gabletjs widely 
acclaimed 1984 edition of; Ulysses (TLS, July 
13, 1984). While Bowers,. McGaim and-others 
Were debating theirjssues;of pririciple; the first 
public- round was fought of a contest ahoiit 
precisely such practicalities. John Kidd, a 
young research fellow at the 'University of 
. Virgin (a , working on J oyce , has been examln- 


sellOy President, of the Bibliographical Society 
of Antefica, Donald Reiman; Chairman of the 
Conference 'of the Society fof ^Textual Schol- 
IffiPt and' their, colleagues'- has becnekeep- 
(tonally offered to 

publish; an extended W^ori ^of KaridV paper, 
and Reiman gave a fonim fof i(s first draft at a 
re^on atterid^.1)y,‘(5hhi6r,: ana somewhat '. 




vance publicity has been generous) is the wide 
ly fell need for a refuge from the cm. 
homogenization that passes for editing at a 
many American magazines. Every author hu 
his or her favourite horror story, usually in. 
volving the insertion of mistakes Hnd infeifr 
ties that were not in the original. In fact, edit. 

. ing here has become re-wriling; and re-writing 
of a very low standard. The finest recent anec- 
dote conies from John Hess, for many yea Ba 
foreign correspondent of the New York Times 
and latterly one of its cultural commentators in 
Manila l tan itself. He has written an account of 
what he terms “The Culture Gulch at The 
Times", which appeared in the winter issue of 
Grand Street. Reporting from Paris on one 
occasion, Hess described how a certain event 
had stirred discussion and controversy “on the 
Boul* Mich”. The Times's loathing of the collo- 
quial, the knowing or the different was man- 
ifested in the literal-minded way that it ren- 
dered this in all editions as the Boulevard 
Michigan. 


There is increasing comment about the dispar: 
ity in the reception given by English and Amer- 
ican critics to Joan Peters’s book From Tim 
Immemorial, The book, which purports to 
show that there is no historical Arab claim to 
the land of Palestine, was greeted with general- 
ly rapturous reviews in New York, and was 
much garlanded by the bien -peasants. Its put 
lication in London drew four or five essays, 
from scholars as diverse as Albert Houraniand 
Sir Ian and David Gilmour, accusing it of ph- 
giarism, falsification and fraud. These essays 
were extensively sourced and documented, 
and their circulation here has put the carta 
puff-notices in a rather awkward position. I 
understand that the New York Review of 
Books, which sat out the chorus of raves, is 
planning a closer look at Ms Peters’s methods, 
procedures and borrowings. And, belatedly, 
the April issue of the American Historical Re- 
view has published a review by Robert Olsond 
the Univeisity of Kentucky, deploring (be 
standard and quality of the book and also the 
endorsements given it by, specifically, Profes- 
sor Bernard Lewis. There are the makings ofa 
most interesting wrangle among specialists 
here. The next step really ought to be sotoe 
reply by Ms Peters to the extremely 
charges that have been levelled against btf- 
She has so far avoided any direct engagement 
with her chief accuser, Mr Norman Flnke!- 
stein. If I were her, I would not let the sugges- 
tions he has made go unanswered. 


“nil unfounded or misconceived”, but nonelte | 
less seemed rattled, ns well he might. The |j 
text of his edition, without apparatus, R ifr jj 
tended to go into pnporback, and would ine^ 
ably become the new standard version, 
of huge sales. Permission has to be 
though, by thetrustees of the Joyce estalc !7* 
are represented by the Society of AuiK^ 
Until Kidd’s detailed findings are pubb^wJ, 

Is hard to judge how much differenced 
would actually make. If textual ieholarsmp 
fully to serve all readers, rather than jof 
grdup of academics, the Society should 
any decision. It may take a while; but 
can already read Gabler’s edition in ® ■ 
back form In the library; and the resttfosP* 
got by all these years with the Pedgnu 1 
Meanwhile, there is comfort for G^bl _ 
recerit near-miss at the Library of 
The new Melville edition in this massn !lj a 
magnificent series of American litefaiy 
(one of whose advisory staff is TanseU . _ 
self a Melville editpr) has had to be tempo" r 
Withdrawn. Someone - looking at . 
copies noticed that on the title page> tne . 

appeared as Meville. v ■ , 

' ' •' ’ . , •. 

ft sufficient iotetest and support are j°*?^ 
ing, it is [planned to convene a con re . 
form an International Assoqadon « ^ 

Semantics: the conference would be • 

summer of 1991 or 1992. Fwthw dc^» ^ 
obtained from Trevor Eaton, B<Utor, ' .jj- 
ofUterttry Semantics, HoneywoodW^^ 
Seaton Avenue, Hytbe, 
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Black British Literature 

Sir.-Your reviewer of the new Oxford Com- 
panion to English Literature (April 26) tells us 
that the article on black British literature is 
“intriguing”. That is a matter of opinion. What 
is certain is that, so far as the eighteenth cen- 
tury is concerned, the nrticlc is far from satis- 
factory. 

The first name of Olnudah Equiano, chief 
spokesman of Britain’s black community in the 
1780s and 1790s, is misspelt. The article states 
correctly that eight editions of Equiano’s 
Interesting Narrative (1789) had appeared by 
1794; but that is only half the story, for another 
six editions were published in the twenty-two 
years following the author’s death in 1797. 

Ottobah Cugoano’s Thoughts and Senti- 
ments (1787) is presented as mainly autobio- 
graphical, but it is in fact mainly a polemic 
against slavery. It is said to contain "anti-slav- 
ery passages which may be the work of another 
hand, or, more probably, be largely dependent 
on secondary material”. No evidence exists for 
either supposition, and the space devoted to 
these speculations would have been better 
used to inform the reader that Cugoano was 
only the sixth anti-slavery writer to have his 
work published in this country; that he was the 
first published African critic of the transatlan- 
tic slave trade; and that he demanded not only 
the abolition of that trade but also the Treeing 
of the slaves, a radical position which hardly 
any white abolitionist had taken by 1787. 

Lastly, contrary to the summary provided in 
the article, Sake Deen Mahomed’s Travels 
(1794) ends with his arrival in England in 1784 
and has nothing to say about his subsequent life 
here. 

PETER FRYER. 

Flat 11, 64 Shepherds Hill, Highgate, London N6. 

Indian English Poets 

Sir, -I at first assumed that Anne Stevenson's 
review (April 19). of recent poetry by K. N. 
.Daniwalla, Nissim Ezekiel and Arvind Krish- 
ra Mehrotra was intended as a parody. How 
else explain the absurdity of comparing Afri- 
can and Indian writing in English to a fifteenth- 
century Englishman writing in Latin? Every- 
one knows by now that English is the language 
of.the middle classes in inost of the former 
British colonies and that education and nati- 
onal communications are in English. That 
Brakiel, Mehrotra and Daruwalla write poetry 
in English Is no more surprising than Anne 
Stevenson learning English in America. Only 
parody can explain a critic who claims sensitiv- 
ity towards language writing such cliches as “a 
foscinuting stnte of affairs", “there Is much to 
pe said for", the patronizing “almost endear- 
ing", the confused nonsense of "paradoxical 
elegance", etc. 

- k h possible in 1985 that your reviewer 
needs to begin by explaining that there is litera- 
in English in. Africa and India? And why 
* “P 60 * “the formation of an Anglo- 
; ndlan school of poets, since none of the poets 
.“jog reviewed, nor any of the other significant 
Mian English poets, have British or. Euro- 
.Pwn parents? That twenty-five to thirty rail- 
*®j9dians have had an English-language , 
fuucation is sufficient, answer to Stevenson’s . 
ffjL 1 5 0I M??™ng whom “Professor Ezekiel 


review is on, a, par with Stevenson’s 
mfpnqatioQ and sensitivity towards 
Daruwalla’s use of the “colloquial" 
.Vtiat Stevenson feels to be “overblown" in 
^reTJawk" are.powerful in thelf context, 
fhr ’ll — " ** poem is trained by humans 

■ diunting, j^st as Dartiwalla, a former 
and. intelligence officer, has been 
il«r?«r r v i9 le »9«r “My eyes focused on 


the sights of a gun". The poems In 
•mi,* e f er °f Dead are the opposite of 
^v^tic" arid have little “tenderness". Daru- 
snH jf ^ e P ts v ^°* eilce &8 the way of the world 
* those who expect it otherwise. 

^ Whether when she describes 
SS-V : “ Nad « J - .1978” as , “detached” 


concern with form is part of the argument of 
the sequence about relationships between re- 
ality and imagination, between sex and love, 
between the senses and sensuality, between 
the naked and the nude, and between the ma- 
terials of art and art. Ezekiel’s concern is not, 
as Stevenson wrongly suggests, the problems 
of writing English in India, but the relationship 
between actual life and the ethical, spiritual, 
artistic and intellectual. “Minority Poem” is 
not about the use of English in India ; i t is about 
how intellectual consciousness, expressed 
through language, alienates. To describe Eze- 
kiel as “an overstrung talent", “inhibited occa- 
sionally by frantic intellectiializing”, is genteel 
attitudinizing. 

Mehrotra was published during the 1970s in 
such non-Indian publications as Poetry, Tri- 
Quarterly. New' Letters, The Nation , The New 
York Quarterly, Chelsea, The American Re- 
view, The American Poetry Review and the 
TLS (February 3, 1978). I do not remember 
anyone previously thinking it necessary to 
patronize his "competence” in using English. 
While it is true that Mehrotra (one of Ezekiel's 
students) was interested in surrealism, that was 
an earlier phase of his work. A more significant 
influence is Pound’s imagism: the later poems 
in Middle Earth are concerned with particular- 
ities of Allahabad, where he lives. 

I like Anne Stevenson's poetry; but before 
she writes another review of any Third World 
or Commonwealth poetry she should read the 
books more carefully and learn about the con- 
temporary world. 

BRUCE KING. 

Department of English, University of North 
Alabama, Florence, Alabama 35632. 

'Auden in Love' 

Sir, - Julian Symons, in his review of Dorothy 
J. Farnan’s Auden in Love (March 22) takes 
the argumentum ad hominem to queer lengths, 
even though he himself has obviously never 
been weak, unhappily in love or foolish. 
Auden was the- more loving one, often lived in 
squalor, some of his letters are squalid. From 
tills biography admitted to be ill-judged, 
Symons leaps to the announcement, not based 
on texts, that Auden’s poems in America 
(though he extends the period of grace to 1944) 
“were lacking any true centre of thought and 
feeling”. In fact some of Auden’s, and twen- 
tieth-century literature’s, greatest poems, and 
not merely “fine" or “accomplished", were 
written after 1944: and not only fairly short, 
like “The Shield of Achilles” or “In Praise of 
Limestone” but a sequence like “Horae Cano- 
nlcae" of the mid-1950s. 

In general, some of man’s greatest creative 
achievements have been made in the midst of 
squalor, weakness, suffering, disgrace and 
exile. 

HERBERT LOMAS. 

13 Wcsicombc Park Road, London SE3. 


variant version in the 1630s” - a suggestion 
prompted by the heading in another of the 
Foiger manuscripts: "Spes Altera. A song". 
The sonnet might. conceivably have enjoyed a 
quite fresh circulation in manuscript, many 
years after its original publication and after 
Shakespeare's death, because it was subject to 
a new musical setting. A comparable example 
is the version of Sonnet 1 16 ("Let me not to the 
marriage of true minds”) in a setting by Henry 
Lawes discovered in one of the Drexel manu- 
scripts in the New York Public Library in 1936 
(see Willa McClung Evans’s article in Publica- 
tions of the Modem Languages Association , 
51. i, pp 120-2). That no musical setting of 
Sonnet 2 has yet come to light is hardly cause 
for wonder, considering the chance nature of 
the survival of so many early-seven tee nth -cen- 
tury songs (many of the songs of Henry and 
William Lawes and John Wilson, for instance, 

, would not be known but for the fact (hat their 
own manuscript songbooks happen to be pre- 
served, whereas, on the other hand, the popu- 
lar composer Nicholas Lanier left no collection 
of his songs). 

Why, out of all of Shakespeare's sonnets, did 
Sonnet 2 become so popular with the Oxford 
and Inns of Court students who compiled the 
miscellanies in which the text occurs with such 
frequency? - that is, unless a current musical 
setting provides the explanation. The only 
other sonnet of which particularly interesting 
manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan Library and. 
in the chronicle of wasted time”), which occurs 
in a variant version beginning “When in the 
Annalls of all wastinge Time” in the Holgate 
manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan Library and 
the Robert Bishop manuscript at the Rosen- 
bach Foundation. These two sources give no 
clue, however, as to any musical connection. 

What can now be safely established is that 
the view of earlier editors, such as Tucker 
Brook in 1936, that later manuscripts invari- 
ably give the text “in various states of corrup- 
tion”, is no longer tenable. Gary Taylor’s 
arguments in favour of the “Shakespearean” 


character of some of the variant phrasing of 
Sonnet 2 only reinforce the likelihood that the 
text which reappeared in the 1620s and 1630s 
derived from one originally circulated before 
1598 “among [Shakespeare’s] priuate friends". 

PETER BEAL. 

1 Minster Towers, 14 Minster Road. London NW2. 

Aspects of Copyright 

Sir, - I really must complain about Michele 
Field's wildly inaccurate review of my book, A 
Handbook of Copyright in British Publishing 
Practice (April 26). 

Apart from the. fact that Ms Field, weirdly, 
appears to blame me personally for the oddi- 
ties of the 1956 Copyright Act, she blatantly 
and several times over presents her own misin- 
terpretations as mine. 

She makes at least two statements about the 
contents of my book which are simply false. 
First, she says that I say that a typist can claim a 
copyright in her typography: of course this is 
untrue, and I never said anything so silly. 
Second, she complains that I have ignored “a 
tide of opinion that increasingly defines ‘copy- 
right’ as a right to copy (not necessarily freely, 
but at least under agreed terms and licences)”. 
What this means is anybody's guess, but if she 
is talking about normal copyright contracts 
then I devote two lengthy chapters to them. If 
she is talking about blanket licensing then I 
devote a chapter to that. 

MAVIS CAVENDISH. 

19 Campion Road, Putney, London SW15. 


The Thomas Hardy Society announce the first 
award, to be made in July 1986, of a biennial 
prize - of a medal and £100 - for the writer or 
editor of the book deemed to be the most valu- 
able contribution to Hardy studies. Books 
published in the period 1984-5 are to be sub- 
mitted, in three copies for a panel of judges, 
tQ the Thomas Hardy Society, 4 Gore Mews, 
Canterbury, Kent CT1 1JB. 


New Perspectives on the Past 

General Editor: R.I. Moore . . , . 

This series examines issues which are constantly touched upon in historical study, but 
which arc rarely examined directly. The aim is to make the results of modem historical 
thinking and research available for general discussion. The volumes published so far; 

Nations and Nationalism 

ERNEST GELLNER ^ , 

'periodically, an important book emerges that make? us, through the uniqueness of its 
theory, perceive history as we have not seen it before. Professor Gellner has written 
such a volume.’ American Historical Review 

'A terse and forcefril'work . ..the product of great intellectual energy And an 
impressive range of knowledge.’ Times Literary Supplement 
160 pages, paperback £4.95 (0 631 13088 8) . 


Shakespeare's Sonnets Aristocracy 


means (Hat they are independent 

Atlta'k ^ i. 1 •’ ’ii 


*^ °thet, °r whether she means that 
.V^npn-lyrlcal; but in any rase she might 
•jgjW ihat; they consist ' of fourteen 


he^rinet form and that such 'a ' 


Sir, -It is good to see extant manuscript texts of 
Shakespeare's sonnets receiving fresh atten- 
tion (April 19). One might wonder, however, 
to what extent Gary Taylor has made a “redis- 
covery".. ■ . 

. . JEjive years pgo, in t he Shakespeare section of 
my- Vplume T, part fi', 6f the Index of English 
Literary Manuscripts (1980), pp 450-3. 1 drew 
attention io twelve manuscript versions of Son- 
net 2 and to the possibility that “certain of the 
tex ts found in miscellanies of the l()20s and '30s 
ultimately derive from early MS copies of indi- 
vidual sonnets and have no connection what- 
ever with the 1609 edition”. But possibly this is 
an example of the .kirid of “academic memor- 
anda" that don’t, count. Gary taylor cites 
eleven manuscripts, “dating from the ,1620s 
. and 16305”, as sharing a text of Sonnet 2 "signi- 
firantly different from that printed in 1609”. 
This is true, as the twelfth manuscript, , not 
mentioned by him - ‘hat in St John’s College, 
Cambridge, MS $23-is substantially similar to 
the printed version, • ,. : 

’ ' The text in Foiger MS V a 345 was. printed 
in foil,' with detailed collations of. other 
manuscripts, in Maiy Hobbs’s article 

“Shakespeare's Sonnet II - A Sugred Son- 

net’?'’ in Notes & Queries (April 1979)* pp 
112-113. Mary i Hobbs suggested a possible = 
reason "for the stidden popularity .of. the 


JONATHAN POWIS ' - 

‘A marvel of lucid comprehension.’ Times Literary Supplehtent 
‘Ea»llent book . . .* New Society . 

.An analysis of the features of aristocratic power which attempts to explain why - until 
the recent past - that power was accepted by the community as a whole. 

120 pages, hardback |l4.95 (0 631 130675)' 

paperback £4.50 (0 631 13706 9) ■'■ ... 

Torture 

EDWASD f eteks , 

In 1874 Victor Hugo announced that ‘torture had ceased to exist 9 , and yet, more than 
a century latet, it is used routinely in pne in three^ countries. This book,, the most 
extensive rc^nt'examination. of the subject iri the past and ini the present, describes its 
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COMMENTARY 


V « V ~ In mourning 

The canon in th e^can^ ^ ?t :«p«* «» d ; c ^; n d f n r “ 0 m abii 1!r>o ™ J in e Adam Mais ~ Jones 

Stanley Wells ence. sternly stoical in the face f gI " ef .^ his wardness of emotion without ■ Mnfcn« ™ TheTlmcsofllarveyMIlk 

Stanley w cug his suffer|ng5 take the centre of he stage h,s ^ Some prodnct.ons ^ lIampslcad 

SHAKESPEARE gravelly voice does not realize the emotion f es that have been admired on the stage _ 

Titus Andronicus Intent in his anguished anas, there i is no __ Derek Jacobi « s Richard 11 and Hamlet, i- During lhc trial (> f Dan White for the munleis 

BBCI of consolation deriving from the P°* e ' zabeth Spriggs’s delightful Mistress Quickly ' (« of g eorgc Moscone and Harvey Milk (respet- 

— 7 — balize sorrow; nor does he create ay p jy Jf Merry Wives of Windsor ), A nth y ( | vc |y bis superior and his hated gny colleague 

Jane Howell's production of Titus Andronicus ion 0 f ma dness, real or fel B n “' f , his Quaylc’s ripe Falstaff (in Henry IV) - not a - ^ Sun F riinc isco’s Board of Supervisors), the 

ooens with the image of a grinning skull juxta- The mixed merits and weaknesses o sense ^ , he , e , e v,sion director lton hud the bricht idea of plnvine the 


SHAKESPEARE 
Titus Andronicus 
BBCi 


Jane Howell's production of Titus Andronicus ion of ma dness, real or fel g n “- f , his Quaylc’s ripe Falstaff (in Henry IV) - not a - ^ Sun p riinc iscn's Board of Supervisors), the 

opens with the image of a grinning skull juxta- The mixed merits and weaknesses o with a sense that the television director culion hll j the brigh t idea of playing the 

posed with the face or an earnest, production are characteristic ‘ . has res i iap ed them to fit into his production. n lapc t) f White’s confession. Because 

anachronistically bespectacled boy. The same series that it brings to an i en . Some ac |mired performers are seen in ro es while cried, and also omitted some details (the 

boy acts as an acolyte in the play s opening p | a ys, like this one, are se historical they have not played on stage -Celia Jolinso ^ lha{ llc e n { 0 red C’ily Hall by a window to 

rituals. Gradunlly we realize that he is young or less naturalistically, , . . as the N urse in a generally feeble Romeo ant avuid mcla | detectors, the fact that he reloaded 

Lucius. Titus’s grandson. In the play as writ- per j G d represented ° rl " P Love's Juliet and as the Countess in Moslunskys ex- between killings) . the jury’s heart went 

ten, he first appears in the last scene of the composition. An eighteenth^ reIlenl AWs Well that Ends Well . Claire Bloom b ^ 

third act. Jane Howell adds no lines to the role, labour's Lost is an “nsuccesshi P ^ Qu£en KatHer i ne in Henry VIII (one of the Thcrc - S n lesson in that. Powerful recorded 

but to make the boy a minor participant m Sometimes the settings a Lucius few productions to be filmed on location), L . nM ,tiun elicits powerful emotion, the more sc 

many of the scenes in which he does not spea Such a moment com Alarhua’s entrails Helen Mioen as an intense but humourless t j ic nudicnce is passive and cannot altei 

is a brilliant stroke. His wordless reactions to remarks that hg fire | s | mogeni A nd there are inspired pieces of unex- A Xlics of C r y j ng f accSi faces trying 

the often bloody deeds form a welcome con- -feed the ^nf icing . .J ble on an peclec j casting: John Cleese as Petruchio, the unsucccss f u Hy to master emotion, provide; 

tract to the heavily verbalized responses of imagined off-stage, here, !Lr»HihiP Orlando {Jack Birkett) as Thersites. a ml- Rolwrt Enurin' 


ten, he first appears in the last scene ot me c£ 
third act. Jane Howell adds no lines to the role, i 

but to make the boy o minor participant in S( 
many of the scenes in which he does not speak Si 
is a brilliant stroke. His wordless reactions to rc 
the often bloody deeds form a welcome con- -f 
trast to the heavily verbalized responses of jp- 
many of the other characters. His grave com- a | 
passion reflects and directs our response: he is ]a 
the viewer on the other side of the screen. a 
A few other changes help to adapt the play to R 

its new medium. An alteration in the order of 
the opening episodes ensures that the initial fjj 
focus is on Titus. A couple of Latin tags are ti i 
translated, one or two phrases arc modernized. ty 
After Lnvinia, Tamora. Titus and Saturninus nil 

have been killed in rapid succession -a point at sp 

which the text is, in any case, suspect - Jane b s 
Howell cleverly breaks the action. The sugges- SIj 

tion of a lapse in time adds dignity and plausi- 
bility to the closing passages. rr 

Another interpretative point in the play s sl 
last minutes affects the boy. Marcus’s words d 
-Behold the child . . indicate that the infant d 
son of Aaron the Moor and Tamoia is oh stage. / 

In a manner that would not be possible in the { 
theatre, Jane Howell has several times shown v 
us close-ups of tiie half-caste baby, an endear- u 
ing, touchingly helpless scrap. As Marcus „ 
speaks his words, an attendant produce* not a 
baby, but a small bfeck.coffln. Young Lucius 
gazes at it to dismay. He is grieving over it £ 
.when he is called’ td: take W* tost farewell pf ( 
Titusi theti,:as the play's final lines are spoken, 
he opens it, revealing the baby's body lying in a 
bed of straw. Marcus closes the lid, the boy 
looks towards us, and the image of the skull 
reappears,. 

Adaptive techniques such as these are com- 

• mon enough in the theatre; the text is altered 

here less tjiari in most stage productions. Its 

• notorious honors are not flinched. We see the 
’ ‘horribly bloody stump of Titus’s arm after his 

hand is.ciil off; we see His sons’ severed heads; 
his daughter .Lavinia, whose hands„too, have 
been lopped off, visibly carries his hand be- 
tween her teeth, as he instructs; blood flows as . 
Titus cuts her ravisheis’ throats. 

Unconscious comedy is avoided, but the 
play's emotional impact is not fully realized- 
The production’s most touching figures are its 
least articulate ones: . the boy Lucius (Paul 
. Davies-PrOwles) .and Lavinia (Anna Calder- 
MarshallJ, all pathos and horror after her 
tongue has been cut out. The play’s tableaux of 
grief are comparatively unaffecting, partly be- 
cause the camera dwells too much, on the ob- 
ject of suffering, too little on the sufferer - as 
„ v/hen Marcus describes his mutilated niece - 
partly because the performers do too little to 
move us „ The play’*, rhetoric nmy need to he 

* * i i ■ e 'a Kh( St miKf nnl he. 


imagined off-stage; Wre. it is vision: on - 
altar, and the entrails are sloshed into it. On a 
larger scale. Jonathan Miller’s Tmon of 
Athens includes an absorbing reconstruction of 
a Jacobean masque- 

Often, especially in the plays which were 
filmed when Miller was in overall charge, set- 
tings and costumes give pleasure by their beau- 
ty. sometimes influenced by paintings: one re- 
members of the Dutch interiors and deep per- 
spectives of Miller's Taming of the Shrew, the 
baroque richness of Elijah Moshinsky’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. But at other times the 
impression is rather of an old-fashioned, ill- 
mounted stage production in the picturesque 
style. Jane Howell notably departs from the 
dominant mode in her remarkable mounting of 
the three parts of Henry VI along with Richard 
HI , which for much of the time dare to admit 
that the action takes place in a studio, and 
which also achieve some stunning effects by 
using filmic techniques of slowed-down action 
and superimposed images. 

Acting styles vary greatly. The plays’ rhetor- 
ic' is a recurieht problem. Some peTfoi'marices 
are too big for the small screen: Donald Sin- 
den.astbe king, burets out of the framework of 
A ll's Well that Ends Well. Other actors, such as 
Jeremy Kemp playing Leontes, attempt to act 


Incredible Orlando (Jack Birkett) asThersites. 

The principal weakness of the series is m 
direction. Some directors, with the art that 
conceals art, succeed in creating the illusion 
that the plays are speaking for themselves, and 
a few - such as Moshinsky in Coriolanus - 
interpret them with real flair and originality. 
But some plays - such as King John - are 
seriously under-interpreted, and others display 
no more than routine competence. Comedy, 
particularly, suffers, perhaps through the ab- 
sence of a participating audience: even Pyra- 
mid and Thisbe scarcely raises a laugh, and The 
Taming of the Shrew (stripped of the Sly 
framework) and The Comedy of Errors are 
reduced to a cosy domesticity. 


out to him. 

There’s a lesson in that. Powerful recorded 
emotion elicits powerful emotion, the more so 
since the audience is passive and cannot alter 
events. A series of crying faces, faces trying 
unsuccessfully to master emotion, provides 
The Times of Harvey Milk. Robert Epstein's 
Oscar-winning documentary, with its centre; 
the film offers its viewers an emotional release, 
but little in the way of analysis. 

Harvey Milk is described not by family and 
not by lovers but largely by colleagues who 
were involved in his political campaigns; none 
of those reminiscing has memories that go back 
more than n year or two. Milk emerges as an 
adroit manipulator, but his personality re- 
mains enigmatic. His “temper fits” are men- 
tioned, and examples are given of his mis- 
chievous sense of humour (phoning up a col- 
league, with whom he was about to share a 
panel on television, to say he had lost his ear- 


iiuuiv.— — — , , ■ - panel on icieviaiun, m — — . 

reduced to a cosy domesticity. ^ ^ feut the film prole cts his dignity by omit- 

One aim of the senes (which has been widely career ns a c i own , which antedated his 

distributed overseas) is to P r0V ' d ® * eaching . gai | er as a politician but also overlapped it. 
aids in areas where productions of. Thp mthprih rend bare narration is delivered 


Shakespeare are few and far between. This aim 
has been fulfilled; some teachers may be grate- 
ful that the plays are given usually in fairly full 
texts and are not eccentrically interpreted. But 
few of these productions Would grip a reluctant 
viewer by the throat, nor do they comprehen- 
sively tackle - let alone solve - the problems of 
adapting Shakespeare to the television 


medium. 


Sale of books and MSS 

■ - ^ . - ■ - 1664T the second issue, the first complete 

earn h Rrarifnrd , / edition containing the first printing of Pericles. 

2>aran m^aiuru. n.Wr^rinndon. William 


career as a politician but also overlapped it. 

The rather threadbare narration is delivered 
by the playwright Harvey Ficrstein, in a voice 
that sounds artificially lowered, as if by speak- 
ing through a heavy gas. The soundtrack te 
sometimes crude in its underlining of emotion, 
as when it accompanies a high-angle sho* o 
Moscone’s coffin lying in state wnh vjiat 
sounds like an Albinoni pastiche of Edel- 
weiss” from The Sound of Music. 

Less forced in their impact are the shots oi 
the candlelight march with which San Francis- 
co’s gay community mourned the murdea 
This style of demonstration seems to den« 
from rock concerts of the 1970s, but it 


Despite the presence of the first four folios of , 
Shakespeare's plays and much trumpeting 
from the auctioneers, the, Paul Francis Webster 
collection sold at Sotheby’s, New York, on 
April 24, contained few, surprises. Described 
by its late owner, an Oscar-winning lyricist, as 
“a representative group of books and manu- 
scripts which have sparked the mind of man",, 
the collection was a predictable parade of liter- 
ary stalwarts up to the. end of the nineteenth 
century. . i-.' ; ■; • .• ,• 

Nothing, howeveT, can detract from the mi-, 
portance of thefirst folio of Shakespeare (Lon- 
don, 1623).This t was a very' fine copy With , 
annotations .by the. Shakespeare editor, 
Charles Jennens, who owned it from abqut 
1750 until his death to 1773, and it made a 


1604), tne seconq issue, uic — — -Innuonl con* 

edition containing the first printing of Pericles. for impressive cinema, und nn eioqu ■ 

A copy of Don Quixote (London, William trast to the riots that followed tin. trial 
Stansby for Ed. Blount and W. Barret, 1612), Britain’s equivalent communities, oWfl 

ih* first edition in Enelish of the first part, went between these two responses ot uigm - ; 


Stansby for Ed. Blount and W. Barret, 1612), 
the first edition in English of the first part, went 
for $12,100 to Quaritch who also acquired for 
$17,600 a set of Defoe. A first edition of the firet 
two cantos of Childe Harold (London, 1812) in- 
scribed by Byron to Mrs Dallas, wits sold for 
$7,700, while a fine copy of the three-volume 
first edition of Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein 
(London, 1818) made $17,600 against an esti- 
mate of $5,000 to $7,000. Dickens has been 
fetching high prices recently:, here a first edi- 

■ .i 1 U .Un nnninnl nart>' inlrl 


between these two responses ot mgmncu > , 
fence and immediate action, have inucn 
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The remembering game 


QMMENTARY 


Mick Imlah 


HAROLD PINTER 
Old Times 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket 


Old Times, currently enjoying Us firet London 
revival, sets puzzles which have sometimes 
been found more unsettling or even objection- 
able than those left unsolved by other Pinter 
plays. This happens because the play consists 
of not much more than what its three charac- 
ters remember, and what they remember is up 
to them; they can invent , or adapt, or refuse to 
acknowledge their memories, and they recast 
each other’s. • 

The characters are all aged about forty, 
as Pinter was when the play was first produced 
in 1971- They are Deeley, a successful film- 
maker; his wife Kate, quiet vague, self-pos- 
sessed; and Anna, Kate's flatmate when they 
were twenty, who is revisiting her for the first 
time at the couple’s trendy coastal home. 
Anna's opening words are a breathless evoca- 
tion of her cosy time with Kate in “lovely Lon- 
don” - scrambled eggs, gas fires, arty trips - 
delivered in the retarded idiom of the days 
when dinner was “an incredibly enormous 
stew". This incites Deeley to a counter-attack, 
by which Anna is eventually degraded to the 
darling of a Brompton Road saloon bar, who 
offered him views up her skirt one night while 
he swigged light ale. As such memories chafe 
and distort, and challenge each other in an 
effort to define a “Katey” that the other can’t 
have, it becomes apparent that Kate is indiff- 
erent and even cold to both claimants. The 
play’s first word, “Dark", is her stab at a de- 
scription of her friend’s appearance (Liv 
Ullmann as Anna, already installed upstage, is 
obviously and pathetically blonde). While 
Anna has come specifically to remember Kate 
rather than to see her, and while they do re- 


envy, oven in grief. ‘ 

The Times of Harvey Milk could hnvc been . 
released any time in the last six years, 8J . 
admittedly it gains nn additional edge rom ^ ; • 
fact that Dnn White has already comply » 
prison term (and received no psyclualri . L 
-ment in prison , although the successful dete^ • . 
attributed his actions to depression), 


fetching high prices recently:, here a nrst eai- atirinutea ms acuons w , 

tion sat of Plfkwtclc in the original parts’ sold acclaim with which the film lias beer i gr • 

for $16,500, and a ‘ presentation copy bf the says as much qbout the changed clrcmn ^ . .. 
same wbrk ^>Hans Christian Andersen from of gay activism as about, the film itseu- 
his friend and admirer Charles Dickens Lon- after all, the year of the MilkVMoscon j? v ; 
don July 1847" - was acquired for $22,000 by a ders, was also the year when the inne» ' 

New York dealer, while another Pickwick item came to be known ns AIDS was first ifl . ^ 


ject mutilated niece - 1750 until his death ih 1773, and 1 it; made a , New York deafer, while another Pickwick item came to be known ns AIDS was first 

- when Marcus J . . Q _ UtUe . tQ teCord pr j ce 0 f $638,200 to the New Yorkdeal-/. which toostpeople wouldpot have found parti- The Times of Harvey Milk harnesses P 0 ^; 

• partly ^because * he P er ^ H ^ n f nyneedt0 he ■ er,^ JohriFfe^ngv^ ^eulari^^^ ful nostalgia for a limewhen the ssues^ 

' for television Bill iUnust not be Webster, The second folio edition bf the plays manuscript frpfo Ch^pfer >0;y^ - was sold for clear-cut, and when the fu ure 

to K M^ niS • (London. 1632 [ie, c / 1641]); riiut . : theT vwt’ S26JW to an ^ano^ymoi^: >vliple.series of television 

1 - eV H d f^l6 Wake’ of theverse instead rarest iteue, was purchased for $23,100 by.au ■ , buyer; proujptfog speculation as to the pofen- radicals would be relaxed and 

"f d |£! K’talTramiliand d Trevor Americim ipMvate value Iri-i^p^.-Dlito-niwiiBcnpt. and theiblgots, swcaungin ,he ms . ^ ' 

- grfated. : for « 7 ,S 0 q the third folio (London. [1663-1 noveiy, ould-«jae^ ^appd^r tbtjsala. ; ; ; . . bammed by common sense and the facts ^ . 


SPELLBINDING! 


AWN HOWARD GEMMA JONES JENNY AGUTTER 



IDF SWF 



MERMAID THEATRE 



‘ GALLERY’ 

s- v . v i - Patxbns of New Art Award 


enact one of their girlish scenes together, Kate 
stays calmly aloof from the remembering game 
(‘Tve almost totally forgotten her”) until the 
play’s inspired climax. Here, though her mem- 
ory chooses forms that are impossible, it is 
unanswerably and violently potent: “1 remem- 
ber you dead", she condemns Anna, turning 
the play's casual key verb with a vengeance on 
the latter’s plodding liberation from fact. And 
that - after a subordinate humiliation that re- 
duces Deeley to emblematic sobs - is that. 

The main problem facing a director of Old 
Times is the degree to which movements on 
stage should mime the remembered action. 
David Jones applies sensible restraint. For ex- 
ample, when Deeley is describing to the black- 
stockinged Anna the circumstances of looking 
up her skirt, the two figures on sofas echo - 


perhaps suggest - the former posture, but he 
isn't made to stare (too crassly at least) in the 
same direction. For. as Deeley says of his own 
sexual and Anna's romantic “gazing", “that's 
all over now, isn't it?” Jones rightly sees that 
Deeley's jealousies are induced by pressures 
and images from the past (he is even made 
innocently anxious about his own relations 
with Kate) and there is no repetition of the 
lesbian fondling inflicted on the play by Vis- 
conti (against which Pinter himself fed the Eng- 
lish complaint). Jones’s only superfluous 
stroke of this kind is the airy blow he has 
Deeley aim at his wife in a moment of baffled 
frustration. Otherwise his intelligent reading is 
well served by the vigorous and amiable per- 
formance of Michael Gambon, a Deeley more 
angry than hurt, who lollops around the stage 


Credos and conventions 


Elizabeth Winter 


ANTON CHEKHOV 
The Seagull 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 


In presenting Konstantin, a young writer en- 
thralled by the recent discovery of French Sym- 
bolism, Chekhov is making use of the most 
fashionable literary trend of the day. The ques- 
tion of how he, as an established writer in' the 
“realist” tradition, should react to the new ex- 
perimental art forms (“decadent” in the eyes of 
many who expected their writers to offer ethic- 
al and moral guidance) is worked out in The 
Seagull , where the quarrel between established 
and aspiring artists is central to the drama. 
Chekhov's own innovations - seating his actors 
with their backs to the audience, where they 
chat in apparent non sequiturs - is less im- 
mediately revolutionary, but his brand of 


as if he owned it (he does), except when one 
twirl lands coffee on the oatmeal carpet. 

• Even more successful is the pairing of Nicola 
Pagett (Kate) and Liv Ullmann, who makes 
her London stage debut in his production. The 
latter's Scandinavian accent promises to be 
awkward, but in fact it suits Anna’s primly 
quaint diction (“courageous”, “lest") and her 
supposedly exotic life (a villa in Sicily) un- 
cannily well. Her performance as a whole is a 
thoroughly convincing repression of mature 
sexuality in favour of a comfortable infatua- 
tion, yearning and defeat. Nicola Pagelt’s 
opening dialogue with Michael Gambon is ner- 
vously ill-paced, but she stiffens admirably 
from elfin detachment, through perky protest, 
to the blasting callousness of the vision with 
which she has to end the play. 


dramatic realism has proved an abiding chal- 
lenge to actors and directors. 

The thrust of Charles Sturridge’s production 
at the Lyric is definitely on the side of youth. 
What is emphasized is the exploitation of the 
young by the middle-aged, the mocking of the 
inexperienced by the experienced. Youth is 
excellently represented by Natasha Richard- 
son as Nina and John Lynch as Konstantin. 
The chief discovery is Phoebe Nlcholls as 
Masha. Set against the quiet intensity of Nina, 
she is a petulant, nail-biting teenager who 
knows what she wants but can’t get it. This is 
a fresh and comic view of the role. But the 
result is lop-sided: Samantha Eggar as Arkad- 
ina is never very far from actressy self-parody, 
and John Hurt is a rather woebegoneTrigorin. 

Although the director has brought out the 
maiiy comic dements in the play successfully, 
there are two moments in this production which 
strike a false note. In a play which could be 
described as Chekhov's literary credo, these 


undermine the the whole effort. In Act Three, 
when Arkadina falls on her knees and 
embraces Trigorin, passionately declaring her 
physical attachment to him, she fumbles with 
his trousers. Is she really planning to seduce 
him in the dinning-room? And at the final 
moment, Marsha, overhearing Dorn telling 
Trigorin that Konstantin has shot himself, 
jumps from the table and vomits. 

Such directorial intrusions betray a lack of 
faith in the text. In his late plays Chekhov 
scrupulously avoided disruptive moments like 
this (he no longer allowed himself steam-trains 
mid-stage) when the audience is distracted by 
technicalities. As the programme note re- 
minds us, he wrote to his actors “Realistic. . . 
The stage is art. Kramoskoy has a picture on 
which the faces are painted beautifully. What 
would happen if one cut out the painted nose on 
one of the faces and substituted a real nose for 
it? The nose would be ‘realistic' but the picture 
would be ruined." 
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- Next Wednesday sees the start of a new senes of 
‘Voices’ in which leading intellectuals and writers look at the, 
ironies and contradictions of the P ost ;' w f w ° r , k* 


\ : ironies ana Luuuauiwiw- t 

In:the br^ ptogranune, Stuart ^ f 9 Eco ; 
v. ; ’ -discuss the sense of economic, ideo g ^ . 


cultural crisis which is so widespread in our society today. 

. '.Guests in later programmes include Gunter .Grass, 
Heinrich Boll j Noam Chomsky, Kurt ; Vonnegut, : 

Salman Rushdie, Susan Sontag, and Nadine Gordiner. ■ 

.. VOICES 11.00 WEDNESDAYS 
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Struck by intellectuals 


Philip Thody 


CELIA GOODMAN l Editor) 

Living with Koestler: Mamnine Koesiler's 
letters 1945-51 

204pp. Wcideufckl and Nicolson. £12.95. 

U 297 78531 1 

There was something of a contrast between 
Arthur Koestler and his mistress Mamaine 
Paget, whom he married in April I95U, when 
his divorce from his first wife. Dorothy Ascher. 
finally came through. He was a middle-Euro- 
pean intellectual whom historical accident had 
brought to England and who appreciated us as 
only those who have experienced European 
politics from the inside really can. She was 
impeccably English, the daughter on her 
father's side of a long line of soldiers and 
clergymen and on her mother's of a Leicester- 
shire family who owned - a coal-mine in 
Derbyshire and could trace their ancestry back 
to the ill-starred Admiral . Byng. She was 
brought up first of all in Suffolk and then, after 
her father's death, by an uncle who had a house 
near Richmond Park, and whose eccentricities 
of conduct and belief seem in retrospect to 
hnve been quite a good preparation for (he 
strains of living with the author of Dork /less at 
Noon. 

For Uncle Jack, as Mam nine's twin sister. 
Celia Goodman, tells us in her introduction, 
was"n vegetarian, a theosophist and a believer 
in reincarnation, astrology and fortune-tell- 
ing". He was also a British Israelite, so that 
Koestler's more rational but often equally 
emotive interest in the State of Israel, like 
liis sudden declaration that he believed in 
miracles, must have evoked some childhood 
memories in Mamnine. In addition, Uncle Jack 
was a tyrant whose discovery of any act which 


contravened his will would provoke him to “an 
outburst of violent rage". With Koestler, you 
didn’t even need to do that: accidentally bang- 
ing a saucepan while you were preparing his 
meal was quite enough, and on one occasion, 
when Mamaine had agreed to allow a friend 
whom Koestler didn’t like to pay an afternoon 
call, he went "quite mad with fury” and struck 
her “a stunning blow on the head". 

She still went on to marry him, and to main- 
tain the regular correspondence with her twin 
sister Celia which Mrs Goodman has now 
edited with some useful, if not always accurate 
notes (the Mouvement Rtfpublicain Poputaire 
was not “the gaullist party" but a grouping of 
Catholic progressives) and a very valuable in- 
dex. This enables one to check up quickly on 
what Mamaine thought of Albert Camus, 
whom she describes after showing him round 
London in Mny 1948 ns “really the nicest man 
on earth". Like Sartre, however, Camus is also 
recorded as thinking that "psychology and the 
empirical sciences had nothing whatsoever to 
do with philosophy", and as becoming quite 
emotional in maintaining not only that “no- 
thing of any interest had ever come out of 
laboratory work" but also that it was “particu- 
larly unlikely that anything worthwhile had 
ever been done in America". 

It is perhaps understandable that Mamaine 
should Inter opine that "all French intellectuals 
are crazy". She made an exception for 
Raymond Aron, who struck her as “the only 
French intellectual. . . who is really intelligent 
and clear-headed without being at all mad”, 
but her meetings with Andrd Malraux did little 
to alter her more pessimistic assessment. Like 
most of the French writers she and Koestler 
met in Paris in the 1940s, Malraux drank a good 
deal. He thus lost any inhibitions he might 
otherwise have had in making public both his 
belief that he was "!e plus grand philosophe du 


Pioneer on a pedestal 
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This*new life of Elizabeth Ca,dy Stanton, the 

• pioneer American feminist, has been carefully 
researched, the archives consulted are numer- 
ous , Elisabeth Griffith’s achievement is surely 
considerable; but the. personal complexities 
and depths, of Its subject remain spniewhat- 
hidden behind the radical-feminist icoq. 

Stanton was born in 1815 in New York State,, 
in an area known as “the buTlied-over district 4 * 
because of frequent explosions of religious 
enthusiasm in the early- nineteenth century. 
(New England. New Jersey and Virginia bad 
been the scehe of the first Great Awakening 

• iiUhe 1 730$ j i western ,New York, Ohio and 
■ Indiana provided the setting for another burst 

of revivalism in the Second Great Awakening 
of the 1820s arid 1830s.} As a young woman. 
Stanton studied at the remarkable "female 
seminary" founded in Troy. New York, in 1821 
, by. the educational reformer, Emma Willard, 
and was swept .'into .The' Great Troy Revival, 
presided oyer by ■ % re nowned 'evangelical 
. preacher, Charles tjhaWdison ; Finney; The 
completion of the Erie Canal had transformed 
p once homogeneous agrarian, region; indust- 
rial development and social unrest i^ere condu- 
cive to religious ferflieht, and successive waves 
of miiiennialism, perfectionism , . MonriojiUnj, 
Fourierism. pwenism, tempt rance and other 
reform nitivimenls Intoxicated the hew settlers 
and immigrants, the mill-hands tind merch- 
ants. S tanton subsequently involved herself ip 
this world of reform, social experiment, and. 
anti-slavery Bgitation. But it Was riot until iief 
marriage in 1840;to an abolitionist iigent (qjsp 
converted by Finney-, kt.fli^. Rdchister.; Re- 
viyalj that she fully .committed herself to the 
newlife. Hqr Wfeddfhg-trip tobk her to England, 
to the Warldy\nti^i 3 Very.Conventio nowhere 
■she' met the-jQu&k e r activist, Lucreli a Mot t , 
Wendell Phillips and other abolitionists.' It. was 
- tlidre, In the thhgle of.aboiflionl^t politics, that 
her life's wpfjr began,; Jit fact, hdr feminismwos 
first e yokedj&f th^ ‘^uesilon : whether women 


monde", and his accompanying conviction that 
he was occupied not in mere political activity 
but in “making history”. 

As late as February 1949, Simone de 
Beauvoir was still capable of telling Koestler, 
of all people, “how awful the Americans were 
and how Russia was really the home of (he 
great proletarian revolution”, and thus dif- 
fered from most of Mamaine 's and Koestler’s 
other Paris acquaintances only in her view as to 
who would be responsible for the outbreak of 
war between Russia and Amaricu (which 
everyone regarded us inevitable). The general 
opinion was that it would be sparked off by a 
civil war in France, set off by the Communists 
and leading to American intervention. The 
Communist-inspired strikes of 1947 were 
sometimes seen as a prelude. Mamaine 
thought that the Russians had let the French 
and Italian Communist Parties “play their 
trump cards too soon”. Koestler saw this poor 
tinting as “the usual Russian way of abandon- 
ing the Comintern in other countries, to which 
they have never given adequate support”. 

It was all very exciting, especially when the 
Koestlers visited Israel in 1948. Mamaine 


showed how very English she had remained!* 
describing the air-raids as “really a terrilZ 
bore", and tells a nice story about Bel 
allegedly having said: "Poor Mis Koestkr 
she’s so sweet and charming and always has in' 
hear people being bloody about the English" 
Sweet and charming is certainly howshe looh 
in the photographs contained in this volume 
She whs beautiful, she was obviously fasci* 
ated by Koestler, and there were occasions 
when he could be very charming himself. Bui 
her account of what he was like at other limes 
makes it clear that it couldn’t Inst, and in 
September 1951 the couple separated for 
good. The book closes with Mamaine's letter 
to Cel in of April K, 1950. in which she writes: 
"Whatever happens to me from now on- and [ 
have no reason to suppose that anything awfol 
will - 1 will consider my life has been well spent 
since l spent six years of it with K.” 

She died in June 1954, at the age of ihiity. 
seven. Although, as Mrs Goodman says, 
Munuiinc was "passionately fond of babies and. 
children and longed all her life to have some at 
her own", it was a question on which Koestler 
felt differently. He won, of course. 


Supporting roles 


should participate equally with men in the 
anti-slavery debate. Motherhood and dom- 
esticity intervened for a time, but in 1848 at 
the first women's rights convention in 
Seneca Falls, New York, Stanton, Mott and 
Susan B. Anthony inaugurated the feminist 
movement. 

Stanton’s intelligence, oratorical gifts, self- 
confidence and enthusiasm were to animate 
the American women's movement for more • 
than fifty years. She professed radical views on 
marriage, divorce, birth control, child-rearing, 
women’s trade unions, women’s legal rights, 
property rights; she was one of the first to wear 
Amelia Bloomer's new costume of short skirt 
: arid Full trousers; she eagerly adopted phreno- 
; logy and homoeopathy; she followed the re- 
’ formers' diet proposed by Sylvester Graham, 
the abolitionist, preacher and temperance 
agent who introduced Graham flour and whom 
Ralph Waldo Emerson called “the poet of bran 
bread and muffins".' Hallowed Victorian ideas 
aboiu "separate Spheres" were vigorously 
attacked as Stanton in .her own life demonst- 
rated the possibilities for women’s energies - 
the mother of seven children, the household 
' manager with an absent husband, the tireless 
speaker, campaigner, Writer, organizer, politi- 
cian and feminist philosopher. At the, age of ' 
eighty*, she published her Bible, a 

.wprkpfblbHc^' ctfmitieiitary anti^pafcdA; 
; by fif^ .years some of.the idciasof conliSfflpor- 
• ary feminist theologians, . y V 
: This biography is thorough in narrating the 
! . history of women’s suffrage up until Stanton’s . 
death hi. .'1902,. and it is detajled and/. well 
documented iii- its account of 'her. role, in the 
■ ; struggle for the ehffatichisfeinent- ofwomeiV 
Although efforts were lata} jnatii to givp Susan 
B. 'Antltony a larger share In Ifie stoiyj $tantoq / 

. was dearly the. pioneer. Volatile, energetic,' 

. forceful,; a charming,, ^hlte-haired- grand* ■ 
-: r j.; mbtherln old age, she is a dlfjicidt sqblecffbr a : 
I-.- Ibiographer to animate, so firr^ly isslie installed' 

; ;i,bn dc^strilin, the.fen^htat ^ejl of fame., 

■ Tl^e rieirnltve ls absorbing, but tttti centrai fig- ' 

' '•.•/•tire remains sllghtly-unreafr tludughbut- the • 
•' bobki. .Jfagldgraphy predominates; 
attempt to i domesticate a smgalarvand exigent 
. reformer, unfortunately' producing a'. super- 
ficial picture of Stanton. Perhaps an American 
fadical feminist simply cariitot p repackaged 4 
as. ai Wfiojespme patriotic woinatu >y 
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In view of Ernest Hemingway's artistic as well 
as personal commitment to the exposition and 
celebration of an idea of masculinity of almost 
■ Homeric proportions, it seems hardly surpris- 
ing that the women who figured in both his 
work and his life have tended to suffer from 
critical neglect. 

Bernice Kerfs The Hemingway Women is an 
attempt to set the biographical record straight, 
by providing detailed information concerning 
Hemingway's several affairs and four mar- 
riages, gleaned from unpublished letters ns 
well as personal interviews with many of the 
women themselves. Her study provides n use- 
ful supplementary volume to Carlos Baker’s 
acclaimed biography of the writer. But, unfor- 
tunately, the strictly supporting roles accorded 
by the adult Hemingway to the women in his 
life do not amount to compelling reading. Of 
Hemingway’s four “resilient” wives, the only 
one who emerges as an interesting, indeed fas- 
cinating, character in her own right is Mnrtha 
Gellhorn, a journalist and writer who worked 
with Hemingway as a fellow war correspon- 
dent during the Spanish Civil War, and whose 
determination to pursue her own career wns 
the chief factor in the collapse of their mar- 
riage. ••• 

' Kert points out, as other biographers hnve 
tjone: before her, that Hemingway’s overbear- 
ing attitude to the women in his life (from his 
mid-thirties until lie died, he would frequently 
address women of liis acquaintance as "daugh- 
ter") was derived from adolescent feelings of 
hostility towards his talented and self-assured 
mother, Grace, in later life he often referred to 
; her K as ythat bifoh’ v andit is clear that he had felt 
'biUer hboift his displacement in her affections 
by a succession df younger siblings.' He also 
resented her prqfessional interest in music , and 
her domination; oL her husband- When his 
• father committed, suicide in. 1928, Hemingway 
cast his mother in .the role of tragic vijlain. . - 
... The part .of faithful. and uncomplaining com- . 
panioh; which Hemingway accorded to the. • 
Women Iii his long-term.reiatltJnshlps evidently 
stemmed ffbrp' a conviction, -arrived at in his 
youth, that a Woman's assertion of* her inde 1 * 
pehdence in -a relationship /eroded thfe'irian’s 
. masculinity;: , Three .of hi& wves, ‘ Elizabeth : 
.HadleyRicharfsbnVPAUlinePfelfferand Mary 


^ rn ;a series pf;* 


emerges- trom Kert $ study is that not only was 1 . 
n Papa:, no extravagant ^pfeSdntgivef buThe 

-.waS ttOsitlvAlu' . ji.. • 


and Pauline (both from wealthy families) bore 
the larger part of the financial burden in their 
marriages, while Martha’s continuing work m 
a journalist was due at least in part to Heming- 
way's refusal to support her. 

What might have lent more interest to Tht 
Hemingway Women would have been some 
consideration of the striking discrepancy be- 
tween Hemingway's involvement in long-term 
relationships, which provided him with a back- 
ground of emotional security throughout his 
life (he never ended one marriage without 
quickly plunging into another), and the tragic, 
doomed relationships which figure in many of 
his works, where the experience of an Ideal 
love Is often set against the backgroundofwhal 
Hemingway associated with “nada”: scenes of 
war and death, of civilization on the brink of 
collapse. Kcrl points out, but regrettably does 
not explore, the fnct that the most memorable 
of Hemingway’s heroines were based on 
women who never became his wives -or even 
his mistresses - but whom he had idealized 
from a distance. Catherine Barkley, the 
doonjed heroine in A Farewell to Arms, who 
dies giving birth to the stillborn child of 
Frederick Henry, was modelled on the nurse 
Agnes von Kurowsky, with whom Hcming'Y®) 
hnd hud a brief but unconsummated affyir 
while she wus nursing him in Milan al the 
beginning of the First World War. Tlj® 
promiscuous "bitch-goddess” Brett Ashley in 
The Sun Also Rises was inspired by Lady Duff 
Twysden, whom Hemingway uiul Hadley mri 
in Puris ami Pnmplonn in 1925. Renata, the 
idealized “nymphet" in Across the River am 
Into the Trees, was n “portrait" of the young 
Italian Adriana, Ivnncich, who in the last yean 
of his life became the chief foqus for Hemiilt 
way’s nostalgic preoccupation with the idea ® 
the daughter he never hud. The only major 
Hemingway heroine who might be said 
based on one of the wives is Maria, Robert 
Jordan’s lover In For Whom The Bell Tw, 
who hud the physical appearance of Marina 
Gellhorn, but whose timid arid yielding 
ter . was strikingly at odds with Mart"® . 
courageous and decisive personality. . 

Kert’s decision to focus her book on "A®* 
who loved" Hemingway also means drat. 

■ does not consider Hemingway’s friendship : 
with actresses, such as Ingrid Bergman - 
Ava Gardner (both of whom he called \ 
ter”) and Marlene Dietrich (whom hedidfi J- .. 
Equally disappointing is the paucity ^ 
ences to his association with Gertrude Stem^ - 
. whom Hemingway wrote in A 
“There’ is hot much future in men being ,• 
With great women." / 

.Ernest Hemingway lor the influence and re*? •- 
' tion bellween him and Gertrude Stein) a PP“ v 
ikiVsixty . of the 1 ,920 entries in Ray ^ ' 
;; Wh}te’s Gertrude Stein and Alice B. Tokw - : 
reference guide (282pp. Boston, MA: ' 

;Hall J35; 081618057 I). It consists essenji^? : 
of an ^hnotaleid; list Of “Writing? 

, trude ^tein and Alice B. Toklas" -atfan^/ 
(ahti'inafe&ted) chroriologically. ; 
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A discipline of discords 
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In an extended nnd thoughtful critique of The 
New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
published four years ago, Charles Rosen 
observed that “scholars of Western music are 
devided by and large into two groups; histor- 
ians and analysis. They do not much like or 
trust each other. Historians who have mas- 
tered analytical techniques are rare . . . ana- 
lysts with a sense of history are perhaps even 
rarer.” Broadly speaking, the remarks are 
accurate, if regrettably so. Although musical 
analysts, at least in Britain, have tended to 
keep their (by and large moderate) views on 
tbis division to themselves, some of the his- 
torians have been nothing if not outspoken. 
Jeremy Noble, for example, in the recent 
Musicology in the 1980‘s, went so far as brand- 
ing “analytical absolutists" as the "avowed 
enemies". Likewise, Joseph Kerman, who also 
contributed to that volume, sees one of the 
functions of his new, broad-ranging Musicol- 
ogy os the "scolding of the formalists". Yet to 
his credit. Professor Kerman is reluctant to 
leave the matter there; and the main tendency 
of his argument is towards a new kind of criti- 
cism that brings together, and builds upon, the 
best of both worlds. It is a timely proposal , and 
one well worth investigating for anyone who Is 
interested in music as a discipline. 

The context of Kerman’s argument is “an 
account of ideas and ideologies 'as 1 have 
apprehended them since the Second World 
War, in the United States and Britain”. And 
indeed, the whole enterprise is strikingly per- 
sonal. As an editor of a leading journal, 19th 
Century Music, Kerman is well placed to keep 
his finger on the pulse of his tim6s, and his 
book has the merit of surveying more material 
than many musicologists themselves will have 
explored. From this point of view, It represents 
a useful, and Indeed unique; attempt to map 
out in English the issues of our day. At the 
same time, in drawing for his examples upon 
the fields he knows best - opera, English Re- 
naissance music, Beethoven -- he passes over 
many names which would eminently deserve 
mention in a more dispassionate survey, just as 
he avoids some of the most interesting Issues of 
Continental, and even British, musicology; 
aesthetics, psychology, semiotics, a thorough- 
going sociology, nnd so forth. This selectivity, 
however; which licenses an informal and pol- 
emical tone, Is very much nn attribute of the iiqm 
kind of criticism he advocates, and which, in- 
deed, he finds in Rosen’s The Classical Style. 
But his proposals also represent n challenge to 
other forms of musicul discourse; nncl why 
Kerman has thought it necessary to mount the 
challenge at all emerges When this book Is placed 
h its own, broader, professional-context. 

Modem attempts to classify the very ancient 
divisions of musical study derive from the 
eighteenth century, although the various for- 
mulations 6f Miislkivtssenschaft (Chrysnnder’s 
"musical learning") drawn up a hundred years 
: ot so ago have given them their greatest im- 
petusj The Austrian’ musicologist Guido 
Adler j example, made a basic distinction 

between historical and systematic activities: on 
. me one hand, he placed the studies of notation, 

. fornis, Instruments and style; arid On the Other, 
those of harptony, rhythm, itielody, aesthetics, 
Wychology, pedagogy and ethrioniustcology. 
or modern scholara^this distinction inevitably 
Suggests: the polarity of diachronic and syn- 
: • j rao d? Si Of thought, which in turn marks H 
’ ■ Jj^dnl.ng pdffit for HOwafd 'Mayer Brown’S 
! subj^cj. iri The New'Grove. . 

■ tovitaul e *P and9 ithe subject into nine areas, / 

■ si?, . -pJ^.^Phrt Tram the historical arid 
: - ^ criticism, archival re* / 

] iti* ^performing practice, 1 . 

i l h e exception of ; 

!• these /areas that Kermanis 

1 . to explore. ’ (Comparably, 

i ttiP ^ categories proposed by 
5 ’ JnebristHugo Riemann expanded 

f - to MUsicology,', 

taken as broad 1 


a view of the subject as this. Indeed, to ex- 
amine the rival claims of the last fifty years is to 
enter a Borges-like universe, with every spe- 
cialist area proclaiming itself the centre of the 
discipline. The historian Manfred Bukofzer 
saw “the description and origin of styles" as 
the scholar's main task; the composer (and 
analyst) Arnold Schoenberg thought that 
"musicology . . . should be: research into the 
profundities of musical language"; the ethno- 
musicologist John Blacking has seen no reason 
not to approach the music of Mahler in the 
snme way as that of the Zulus. Then again, in 
America Charles Seeger, polymath and author 
of a Tractatus Esthetico-semioticus, com- 
pounded Adler’s distinction by differentiating 
between thinking in purely musical terms, and 
reflecting about music in purely verbal -ines; 
whereas in Germ any, a new study of systematic 
musicology (1982) finds Carl Dahlhaus calling 
for a "diffused unity" of social, economic, aes- 
thetic and other factors in approaching the 
"central category", the musical work itself. In 
this company, then, Kerman, by seeking pride 
of place for his new criticism, stands as one 
among many prophets. 

The book begins in earnest with the second 
chapter, “Musicology and Positivism”. It was 
in the immediately post-war years, Kerman 
argues, that “the emphasis was heavily on fact. 
New manuscripts were discovered and de- 
scribed, archives were reported on, dates were 
established, cantus firmi traced from one work 
to another. Musicologists dealt mainly in the 
verifiable, the objective, the uncontroversial, 
and the positive”; although the achievements 
of these times, he continues, were epitomized 
by the New Bach Edition, the concentration 
upon original sources resulted, in the words of 
Friedrich Blume, in “the belief that only that is 
true which results from the ciose textual inves- 
tigation of the original sources”. Nevertheless, 
Kerman concludes, even then the first signs of 
a later interpretative phase could be discerned 
among those who, following Russell, Colling- 
wood and Berlin, began to reflect upon the 
nature of history, and specifically of music his- 
tory, itself. 

• At first sight, tfiere seems something rather 
grudging about this hand-to-mouth portrait of 
an era which was as much concerned to per- 
form the newly retrieved music as it was to edit 
it. Certainly, the . editorial preoccupation, 
which represents the first and most responsible 
starting-point for any musicological enterprise, 
was neither new for the time - its roots lay in 
the nineteenth century - nor was it exhausted 
with it: witness John Caldwell's recent Editing 
Early Music (1985). It was not even a preoc- 
cupation peculiar to historians - analysts have 
shown themselves to be as much concerned 
with editions as anyone - and the tjmfes were 
not exclusively bound by it: the 1950s saw plenty 
of analysis nnd criticism, not least from the 
editors of Music Survey, Hans Keller and 
Donald Mlichcll. Yet the later chapters show 
that Kerman is well aware of all this. And 
although the general point stands, regarding 
the increased scale (and scope) of textual activ- 
ity in this era, it may well be that Kerman's 
polemical exaggeration' is bound up with the 
pedagogical effects of this historical concentra- 
.tion. •* ' 

. In 1961,: the medievalist and ethnomusico- 
JOglst Frank Harrison, then ii lecturer, iii Ox- 
ford, preceded a defence of his University's 
music syllabus with one of the most cogent 
expositions, of the traditional, historical vleW 
that all miisic should be understood 1 Within its 
social and cultural context. “The function of 
musicology for the composer”, he went on to 
suggest, “is to make this record of history avail- 
able, and so to provide him' with a meins of 
enriching his musical vocabulary with what- 
ever ideas his aesthetic sense leads him to 
chdOse.” This enrichment;, obviously; -could 
take' place only ’through analysis; , anti this, 
according to Harrison , Was to becontiucted .“in 
llght-of the'teohriical ahd aestheticpqociples of 

the day*'. : . . . 

, The tendency of these remarks was to plrtce 
the systematic preoccupations of coriip^sers 
("creative theory”, as Claude: Pallsca, writing' 

In the same year,. called it) outside the reptit of 
musicology ’ altogether/ . Wherjw Piously, 

composers had been tralped through manuals, 

Often devised by distinguished practical murir 
clans, which abstracted mod?l : procures for 
harmony, counterpoint and form,.. noy?, histor- 


ians developed style studies and collections of 
historical documents. Instead of the composer 
Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum, for instance, the 
text from which classical composers learnt pre- 
liminary counterpoint, came the historian 
H, K. Andrews's The Technique of Palestrina, 
the specificity of which inevitably entailed a 
severe restriction in its range of application. 

The enduring merit of the historical 
approach has been, ironically, to focus analytic 
attention as never before on the .music perse\ 
its disadvantage has been to minimize the need 
for a more broadly conceived theory, appropri- 
ate either to the early training of composers, or 
for the explication of the norms underlying any 
substantial body of music. To discuss a work of 
Beethoven, for example, is not only to study 
the music afresh in the light of its contempor- 
ary documentation, but also to pursue the sub- 
sequent history of its reception (and not only in 
the theoretical sphere), before forming a 
modern synthesis that cannot but share in the 
motivations and preoccupations of its own day. 
Yet it is just this kind of composite pro- 
gramme, which erodes so much of the bound- 
aries between the synchronic and the diachro- 
nic, that has been neglected, in Harrison’s 
Oxford, as in many British .institutions still. 

Kerman's own reaction to the work of those 
who have attempted to redress this state of 
affairs is typical, one rather suspects, of a great 
many historical musicologists on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He is too thoughtful not to wont 
to come to terms with a relatively new body of 
analytical literature he acknowledges to be 
powerful, yet shares too few of the (composer- 
orientated) aspirations of theorists and 
analysts not to feel alienated by what he reads. 
Certainly, his significantly entitled third chap- 
ter, “Analysis, Theory and New Music”, finds 
little to celebrate other than the early writings 
of the American Leonard Meyer. These 
appear to gratify a craving for an aesthetic 
absolutism that even Tovey’s "naive listener" 
was unable to sustain. Indeed, it is curious that 
Kerman does not pursue his lifelong cham- 
pionship of Tovey through these pages, since it 
is liis “Tovey epigones” (Peter Evans, for ex- 
ample, or Robin Holloway) who have done 
most to perpetuate the kind of humane criti- 
cism he would surely applaud* 

. . His most disporagingoomrnents, tfiougli, are 
reserved ^perhafjs predictably, for the. Austro- 
Qerman analysts Of the last hundred years, and 
especially for one of the most influential of 
them, Heinrich Schenkef, Of course, Schenk- 
er’s method of searching below the surface of 
musical structures for deeper; governing prin- 
ciples Which, once/ uncovered, guide the 
analyst (and performer) in the interpretation 
of the reconstituted surface was always des- 
tined for a troubled receptidn in the empiri- 
cally conscious English-speaking world: just as 
was the case, in a broader cultural sphere , with 
the German idealist philosophy in the 
nineteenth century. But Scheriker’s concerns 
have been taken too seriously by too many 
intelligent musicians (of whom tod few are ac- 
knowledged here) to be dismissed with the gibe 
“idiosyncratic flies and casts”,/ especially when 
the accompanying critique' of SchenkOr’s 
analysis of Beethoven’s “Ode to Joy” theme (a 
slender erfough example) is so fundamentally 
. Uncomprehending {pace Kertnan, when a 
musical entity is stated twice, it is of the essence 
for ihusical , as opposed tp mathematical logic, . 
hot to consider the second statement equiva- 
lent fo the first.) 

This does not mean to say that Kemlan is not 
entirely right fo challenge the^ Wit assumption 
of spme “neo-Schenkerlaris" . that the prince 
pies by which they aiialyse are self-sufficient: 
thCre pre indeed many ihtra hnd extra-musical 
IsSqds other than thosfe they describe which are 
necessary for the explication of even quite 
slrtiple structures. Some of these Kerman has 
: listed elsewhere, Moreover, even the reductive 
pairlng’away of surface elements thiy entail 
sbfioUs musical prpblfertls, as Schoenberg grid 
Bdrg used to, Insist,. But the scolding, of-; the 
formalists. in : tiiis Context "presupposes ;tWo fall- ' 
ures 6f historical ImaginatJoni. oh the one 1 hand 
to place Schenker's p'reqccupatibns adequately . 
in the context' of, their dwn’ times; and on the ' 
othdr, 1 to recognize that the tripartite tc^t. to, 
wjtich hedevoted the best part of his llfe, Neue 
. MusikaliSche Theorlen itfid Phantasfen; \s itself * 
a broadlv conceived style study (and iriotiroWn 
times might well hare. been balled The Tonal. 
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Dante's Fearful Art of Justice 
Anthony f. Cassell 
The symbolical significance of 'the 
state of souls after death’ in various 
episodes of the Jnferno is the main 
focus of Cassell's study. He demon- 
strates the fruitfulness of the 
Auerbach-Singleton approach to the 
poem, basing his conclusions on the 
belief that Dante used both the 
theological system of fourfold allegory 
and the prefiguration-fulfiiment 
pattern of history found in the Old 
and New Testaments. £16,95 





Sex and the Penitentials 
The Development of a Sexual Code 
550-1150 
Pierre ]. Payer 

Penitentials — confessional manuals 
for the guidance of priests — cata- 
logue the penances required for a 
variety of sexual sins. Payer traces 
the history of penitentials from their 
origins in sixth-century Ireland to 
the great legal collections of the tenth 
and twelfth centuries. In the process 
he'reveals a great deal about the early 
church's attitudes to sexual matters. 
£18.00 

Troubled- Lives 
John and Sarah Austin 
Lotte a nd Joseph Ha m burger " 

A revealing portrait of Victorian life 
in general, and women 's^role in parti- 
cular, emerges from the story of these 
two notable figures of the intellecT 
tual world of the period. John's 
brilliant mind did not equip him to 
cope with the practicalities of every- 
day life; Sarah's resourcefulne'ss .' 
sustained him and their marriage. 
£19.50 



The Rich Papers 

Letters from Bermuda, 16L5-1646 

Edited by Vcriitm A.' Ives 

ijjir NJathanicl Rich ( 1 585-1636] was 
the first cousin to the- second Earl of 
Warwick and a major shareholder in 
the original* Bermuda Company 
founded in' 1612- Tlic-documcnts 
collected here Were written by 
governors, factors, clergymen; ‘ 
planters, tenants, arid indentured ... 
servants . Thpy provide revealing , : • 

. eyewitness accounts of the. cnrly. days! 
of .Britain's - second oldest colony, - 
£50-00 ;■ V ‘ 

University of Taranto Prees 
q/a Interriatianal BopkDistributons 
G@, Wood bane End, Hamel Hempstead, 
Heetfordehfre HP2 4RG; England 
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Style or The Technique of Tonal Music). As 
such, it belongs lo (lie historical side of Adler's 
scheme of musicology. The fact that, whatever 
its limitations, it may also be used for the train- 
ing of composers, and thus justify inclusion in 
the systematic category, represents a signifi- 
cant. and modern, triumph of mediation. 

Kerman's arguments.- even at their most 
tendentious.- nre nevertheless shot through 
with good observations. It is perfectly true, for 
example, that it is the problems of modern 
music that have driven its analysts back into 
the nineteenth century (and in some cases 
beyond), just as it is true that a more pristine 
anti-intellectualism lingers among historical 
musicologists in Britain than in the United 
States, whether or not its source is accurately 
located in the alleged unwillingness of the late 
Thurston Dart to venture into criticism or en- 
gage in history perse. These and other issues 
are expanded in the last three chapters, which 
are given over to "Musicology and Criticism”. 
"Ethnomusicology and Cultural Musicology" 
and "The Historical Performance Movement" 
respectively. Here. Kerman is evidently more 
at home. For his sketch of a new criticism (and 
since the whole of Musicology seems to repre- 
sent an apologia for his life's work, it remains 
no more than n sketch), he cites the work of 
Edward Lowinsky. rooted in the older Euro- 
pean tradition of Geistcsgeschichte, as well as 
Leo Treitler's critical re-examination of the 
models by which the Grand Design of music 
history has hitherto been revealed - the 
assumptions of cause-and-effect, for example, 
or the revelations of the growth, efflorescence 
and decay of the various foims and styles. 

In all this, there is a great deal that is sym- 
' pathetic and refreshing. Yet as many questions 
are raised as are answered. Good criticism, for 
example, ordinarily show's a reasonably acute 
l " recognition of the interests and level of under- 
standing of its readership. But the “compre-' 
hensive interpretation of whniji work of art 
means in nil its contexts” that Kerman advo- 
cates will in most cases yield so substantial and 
. diverse a body of information as seriously to 
prejudice the effectiveness of whatever origi- 
: ■„ hat insights it may offer. Selectivity is a critical 
■ virtue 'that cannot he sacrificed so readily for 
: -the sake of* universal professional appease- 
ment. And. indeed, when one turns to Ker- 


man's study of The Beethoven Quartets, one 
finds no necessary connection (and no critical 
connection at all) between his analytic descrip- 
tion of the Op 135 quartet and the compose! 's 
problems with his nephew Karl. Then again, 
the rejection of evolutionary models for the 
writing of history should not be so comprehen- 
sive as to overlook those composers (Webern, 
for instance) whose (self-declared) aesthetics 
presupposed, among other things, the synth- 
esizing and surpassing of earlier models. 

Ironically, it is just these kinds of question 
that prompt the thought that it might have 
been enough for Kerman merely to have aired 
the issues of musicology . without seeking some 
visionary outcome for the enterprise as a 
whole. In fact, he more or less does just this in 
his account of “The Historical Performance 
Movement”, where he steers well between the 
Scyila and Charybdis of. on the one hand, "au- 
thentic performance”, and, on the other, an 
interpreter's use of music os “a vehicle to ex- 
press his own personality". When the various 
counter-claims have been balanced, he argues, 
it is still necessary to recognize that historical 
performance “is an attitude of mind rather 
than a set of techniques applied to an arbitrari- 
ly delimited body.of early music", something as 
relevant to Boulez as to Macliaut. Only his 
berating of theorists (yet again) for not offering 
“an explicit performance model for music 
already in the repertory” suggests an alienation 
from the problems involved. What, for exam- 
ple, would an “explicit performance model" be 
for Die Walkiirel And, since we rightly expect 
performance practice lo be constantly self- 
renewing, what conductor worth his salt would 
ever want to-be bound by it? (Nor does histor- 
ical documentation suggest that any contradic- 
tion should' be seen between an analyst's 
definition of the matter of the relationships 
existing among the elements of a piece, and a 
performer’s inevitably more individual idea 
about the manner in which they should be 
projected.) 

Kerman opens the "Coda” to his book with 
an invocation of a virulent, and, for some of 
those who participated, rather saddening 
exchange of letters in the TLS twelve years 
ago, on the then strained subject of Anglo- 
American musicological relations. Since that 
time, he has very reasonably discerned nn 


easing of suspicions, and a greater propensity 
towards co-operative ventures. Certainly, the 
age seems passed when the Editor of n previous 
Grove dictionary (1954) could describe the 
term voice-leading as a “German/ American 
neologism that must on no.account be allowed 
to intrude into the English language”, if the 
language "is to be allowed to remain . . . 
precise and independent”. {The New Grove 
diplomatically avoids all possibility of offence 
by providing no more than a cross-rcferencc to 
“part-writing" - an inadequate synonym for 
the term - an entry which turns out upon 
inspection not to exist at all.) Kerman may 
underestimate the independence of British 
musicology, and the extent to which it is 
concerned with the reception of Continental as 
well as American influences, but his willing- 
ness to be even-handed over the relations is 
one of the more encouraging aspects of his 
work. 

Even so, Kerman’s Californian perspective 
seems responsible for a lack of Focus at various 
stages of the book in dealing with facts and 
emphases. Hans Keller, for example, by 
Kerman's token a critic more than a “scholar”, 
did not virtually abandon words once he had 
devised a purely musical form of analysis in the 
mid-1950s (far from it, in fact); if the truly 
innovative performers of the traditional reper- 
toire In postwar years are indeed to be whittled 


down to just three names, these should nw 
properly include Boulez, for whom 
has never been claimed outside the 
sphere (tile others are Maria CallasandS 
Gould); whether or not Peter Maxwell DavS 
is the “strongest" of the “Manchester school 
composers, he himself acknowledges fo, 
unincnlioncd) Alexander Goehr as the doai. 
nant influence of his student days: this info, 
ence is in turn bound up with the propagaUon 
of Schoenberg’s traditional theoretical idea 
which, as Kerman quite accurately points oit 
have had greater influence in Brilaih than in 
the United Slates. There ure many foidm 
points of this nature, which will doubtless be 
taken up by other reviews. 

None of this, however, should disguise the 
fundamentally sympathetic nature of Ker- 
man's quest. In the historical us well as (he 
systematic spheres, oppressive, if well-inun. 
tioned orthodoxies, have in the past certainly 
resulted in entrenched and divisive attitudes, 
whose moment should now be over, Howto 
retain the benefit und experience of earifo 
rigours in the more fluid, expanding disciptne 
which musicology is becoming is something 
that, of course, will require example more than 
admonishment. But Kerman knows this too; 
and the “hopes for motion” with which he 
doses are fittingly, and attractively, incoodo- 


Borrowing and burgeoning 


William Ashbrook 

PHILIP GOSSETT 

Anna Bolena and the Artistic Maturity of 
Gaetano Donizetti 

183pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £20. 
0193132052 

— -- - 1 • 

Anna Bolena was the first of Donizetti's operas 
to make his name known in the major opera 
centres outside Italy, ft used to be mindlessly 
repeated that in this work the composer had 
escaped from the tighter grips of the Rossinian 
conventions, finding overnight, as it were, his 
own voice. Only recently has the inadequacy of 
this view become general knowledge. 

Philip Gossett's book tackles some aspects 


David ^imbelly 

. ! JULIAN BUDDEN * 

' ‘Verdi'.'. 

j 4(Mpp.Dent;£13.5£); V ;• * 

■ : 0460031651 , 

The format of the Master Musicians series h as 
come under a certain Amount of criticism in 
recent year?. But t Wonder if there are many 
better gauges of the real state of British musical 
' . scholarship than -these volumes, in which - 
1 : ' established authorities address themselves, not 
, - to. their fellow exjxrts, but, to the intelligent, 
j; non-professional music-lpver,' the concert- 

■ • goer or ppeta-bqff \vho wishes tb take a mom 

informed interest' in the music he hears end (he 
/* ; meri who wrbte it 1 , Julian liuddeq is an ideal 
* person for such a task: a leading figure in Verdi 
research forlhe ) asi iwentyyfci&^i a^thprof the. 
; J": standard work qrihis operas,^ me'mberofthe. 
: i editorial board of the newcdmplcte edition, he 
hns an unsurpassed command of the whole 

• j spectrum of/iqtern^tion6l Vq|di ; Sfch6larshi|>: 

- M the satrie time tie is:art experienced and 

expert broadcaster who can spill a compulsive 

• : .y^rn, anti ,|iresen): the most. abstruse tale of 

changing Versions ‘pr contractual disputes, in . 

• ; ; eijsy, fluent’ -j . . ' ' v . '•• j . 

• .Unsurprisingly , his new bodk'on Verdi has 

• y ..Jill th^ tnakihgs of one of the plosi . Valukbl-c 

titles ft the series].- His editor h^s bSen gener- 
ous with space ng Significantly mbre ;thaii, 
. for recent Master ^usiciaris .VolurneS 'oi'i Bpchi. 
' • Bajtdk or Wagner), Budden himself writes 
j i^tiv Exceptional succinctness, and the result is 
. a cjutie ■: remarkably comprehensive book, 

, ' eVery page of which Is packed with material; 

Some inched are too packed {.several times in 
.-tfe?. chapters ori\ Verdi’s life 1 foimd myself 
: thinking p£ (hose frgn)»ca|ly teeming librettos 
thattiii? pojri^er 'set ip ;th$184fls andigscs. 

? t- i;;'. . •• 


The following paragraph-opening is hn exam- book on nineteenth-century Italian opera is 
pie of. this Troimtore-Wke slancio: “During this complete without such an assessment) seems 
time Verdi's interest was ever more engrossed injudiciously presented. There is not much 
in his estates. In July 1857 he wrote to his friend sense of "cool agility" in the writings of Heine 

the sculptor Luccardi in Rome for his advice jn >or Stendhal or Balzac on Rossini; and if he is to 
buying two large Friulian horses (Friuli was be belaboured with the insults of Berlioz and 
Luccardi’s native province). But he had kept Weber, might he not be permitted to slate his 
. the Neapolitan management dangling too long own attitude to the tpeky topic of wliat consti- 
. over a possible King Leqr for him to let tfiem tutes "dramatic music"? 
down. But as in Trovatote, the |>reatb- ' A distinguished book is unfortunately 
taking narrative is itself compulsive. What is marred by signs of haste and insufficiently 

' more, it is continually varied In pace by arioso-, rigorods editing. There are too many trifling 
ftke. fingerings that flood with illumination pe r- .' piisprlnts and, one . the mixlng-up of examples 


ta in of the issues that crop up In the course of 
Ihestqry - aperfui on individual operas, on 
professional . colleagues, on aspects, of the. 
musical life of the period. Not infrequently the 
action is suspended altogether while Budden 


57 b and c, which muddles the discussion of the 
recurring themes in A/da- There are a number 
of loose ends that obscure the narrative: for 
example,' we are never explicitly told what Ver- 
di’s “account of 1879” is (pages 16 arid 18); and 


i. embarks on , ^reflective excursus. These, on it is not clear that Stiffelio is the subject of the work is his consideration of the cofliPjjj’' 

. spch piattets asjniisig. publiMivngvVcrdi^ lib^ secoyd p^agraph ou page 71 , anhziAroldo ■ motives for revising certain numbers ™ 

rott|slS;.the;Mi!anese amojijt tne was the result^f thejevislon (page 74 ). Some- ' both the compositional process and the 

; most valuable pgges in thebpok., • i V • . ' . ., pnestyjijd havepprsluaded the aufhpr to disci- ■ run of the work. Particularly illuminating 
. .Prt^pective .readers, need . riot Tear \ that,, life p!ft? his ppnqhant for supererogatory enidi- discussion ofbonizetti’s efforts to escape f 

: • ch yP 1 ^ L _ on ft? .^dsic Simply reduplicate, or ; Uon and abstruse allusion, A single brief para- the balanced repetitions of musical P® 00 ® ]. 

• Wnat BUdden has wntttff) bofore/l^le has ■ . graph on AWo manages fo accommodate refer- • the cAbafettas of three duets. Here, surely* - 

WnUn!ied. to sjpy f ,r6 ponder iS ad tb reassess ences ^o “die. Greek : , Aqanke , ">, ‘‘OantesqUe the key to the asymmetries that occur freq^ 

m several passages, notgblyon tercet^ .'idedleval. ly in his later works. Over arid over again 

- Aet#&m'q t .^‘VehiTi ge nqlit’"; and when Budden throws, off . wishes that Gossett could havefound 

' « n T, W ' ; - wnjjfl th e staged limits of his subject w exp^ 

; ft . •' 'th^lmpUcatitims of Donizetti's 

many readers'. eyes; , • Bolenq fQr that in his later operas. ' 

5 . ? Gossett’s study is an ampOficalfon of a ^ - 

ii • ; ulatinTpaper he presented at the 

p re s^eAe«.^«.pu 


of this preconception directly, mainly by his 
detailed scrutiny of the revisions in Donizetti's 
autograph, concluding that “in practically 
every case examined, Donizetti’s inslinetto 
formal decisions return to Rossinian models, 
the common denominators of Rossini’s style’. 
As Professor Gossett acknowledges, further 
explorations of this field remain to be canid 
out. We need to know more about the rcb- 
tionship of Anna Bolena to its twenty-nine pre- 
decessors in Donizetti's oeuvre, for that scon 
contains n number of self-borrowings frm 
these earlier operas. It would be instructive to 
see clearly how Anna Bolena may stand as the 
culmination of Donizetti’s previous practice. 
As Gossett says: "An urgent task of Donizetti 
research in general should be careful sludyol 
the problem of self-borrowing." Perhaps a 
equally urgent task is suggested by the path- | 
breaking album produced by Opera Rara,J 
Hundred Years of Italian Opera , J 800 -ISIS, 
which demonstrates our ignorance of Rossini's 
indebtednesses to his immediate predecessors- 

This study of the evolution of Anna Mw 
and of Donizetti's coping with the received 
conventions of that time forms the first v?|ui« 
of a series of Studies in Musicnl Genesis 
Structure which, it is planned, will examine key 
works by u representative cross-section orijfr 
jor composers. Gossett’s searching and scho- 
larly look at an important score P resel ?* 
coherent mass of concrete detail, usefully w®" 
t rated by numerous examples. II h n0 ^ 
gonttion to claim that this book launches a** 
era of Donizetti studies, whereby close d* 
amination of his mature works can demofr 
strate Donizetti's central role in the develop 
ment of Italian opera during the first halfoftne 
nineteenth century.' 

Not the least provocative aspect of Gmsf® 
work is his consideration of the coniP< ) **' 
motives for revising. certain numbers 
both, the compositional process and H»-' 
run of the work. Particularly illuminating • 
discussion of Donizetti’s efforts to escape ■ _ 
the balanced repetitions of •< 

tlje cAbalettas of three duets. Here, su 
the key to the asymmetries that occur W? 
ly In bis later Works. Over arid ° ver . 0 ^ raS i o(1 
wishes that Gossett could havefound 


ntea nere .w». ^ 

ntheAMioftJiatcpnfercW 

ThU book, ho we ff'S 

■ ought . to be con^e^ 
xl account 


>re i balanced accouni -y .^n It 

lrst version. lt fills a needed^' 

thirsting fof more, • \ ,:i. 
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Smart but smarting 


Bla ke Morrison 

JONATHAN PRICE 
Everything Must Go 

45pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 

0436 387042 

Jonathan Price, who died at fifty-four just 
weeks before the publication of this, his first 
and -we must presume -only book of verse, is 
certain of at least a footnote in literary history 
because of his contribution to the politicking 
and poetics of the 1950s. He might almost be 
called the Movement poet who never made the 
Movement, for though he epitomized many of 
the group’s values he was not included in 
Robert Conquest's influential anthology New 
Lines. This was not altogether surprising, since 
price was younger than even Thom Gunn; and 
he did later appear in the more catholic New 
Lines 2. On the other hand, he had begun 
publishing in favoured Movement places - 
George Hartley’s magazine Listen, Anthony 
Hartley's Spectator book pages - from as early 
as 1954, and he wrote a witty, cerebral, logic- 
chopping verse which, if not up to Empson 
standards, was certainly up to the Empsonian 
poems of John Wain. It is indicative of critical 
indifference to an admittedly slender output 
that his work should be gathered up only now. 

A useful chronological note appended by 
Price shows that the work in Everything Must 
Go falls largely into two periods: of thirty-four 
poems here, most date either from the Move- 
ment phase or from the last few years. The 


best-known and most anthologized of the early 
poems is "A Considered Reply to a Child", in 
which a toddler's embarrassing declaration at 
the dinner table, “I love you", prompts the 
poet to reflect on his own emotional inhibition 
and even coldness: "I’m that smart / 1 can give 
everything and keep my heart." There is a hint, 
in that consciously brittle boast, of John Wain 
and early Donald Davie. So, too, ,l A Manner 
of Speaking" has the look of a poem trying to 
be a Movement manifesto: 

"Where are these poets' hearts?" a reader cries. 
Not withered, but not worn upon the sleeve 
Of singing robes. Same things they choose to leave 
To bards who wield their pens between their 

thighs .... 

Such poems look like tired exercises now, even 
if the terms of the argument continue to be 
voiced: today it is the Martian generation, not 
the Movement one, which is charged, often 
ignorantly, with lacking "feeling". Price had his 
prepared answer - “One shuns the shouting, 
trusts the speaking voice” - and his tactic was 
to affect emotional nullity while writing love 
poems that are disquietingly gloomy, even de- 
vastated. The stone-carving of a woman, “hys- 
terically tense", reminds him of “someone I 
had known”; a woman whose fate was to be a 
comforter of men, “all the world’s wet nurse”, 
pays a heavy price - “I met her yesterday, quite 
dead”; or again - “These lovers grew together 
in the sun, / While a dark root a dark root 
gripped and bound.” Amid all Price's conver- 
sationalism, that repetition carries real unease, 
and Philip Larkin in his dust-jacket tribute to 


Quiet and disquiet 


Dennis Walder 

PATRICK CULLIN AN 

The White Hall in the Orchardand other poems 
42pp. Cape Town: David Philip; distributed in 
(he UK by Global Book Resources, 7 Bury 
Place, London WC1A2NU. Paperback. £4.15. 
086486008 0 

DOUGLAS LIVINGSTONE 
A Rosary of Bone 

Second edition , with more poems 

42pp. Cape Town: David Philip; distributed in 

the UK by Global Book Resources. 

Paperback, £3.80. ' 

086486 Q048 
OSWALD MTSHALI 

Flrefiames 

Mpp, RexColllngs. Paperback, £4.50. 

086985501 8' 

Patrick Cullinan is a South African poet whose 
work ought tp be better known. His third pub- 
lished collection, The White Hail In the 
Orchard, reveals a mature and distinctive 
voice, dfy, wry and sensitive, and , subjects 
tanging from urban Johannesburg to the 
Tileries, from the Highvcid to Hie cliffs of 
Cornlglia. His central concern is the expression 
a characteristically modern sense of dte 
quiet, which he conveys with apparently casual 
sleight of hand / below the surface”, as * 
put In '‘Venice’’. . ' . , . . . . 

. “Venice" pilght be, but isn’t, a translation of 
Mpntale, feep ^versions” of whose poerns 
utake up half this collection. Like Montale - 
^ r e:an inspiration t^an a source - Cullinan 


sidesteps the factional rhetoric of his native 
land, preferring subtlety, irony and indirec- 
tion. He is too responsive a poet to ignore what 
is happening, or about to happen ; yet it is in the 
small dislocation of mood, the Image half-seen, 
that he finds his intimations of menace. The 
opening poem, which provides his title, also 
provides the dominant note: 

To have love and then lose it: 
the white hail in the orchard 
lying with leaves it has stripped 
and the storm moving away. 

The scene is evoked with sharp precision; yet it 
resonates until the realization comes that it is 
more than an apt metaphor for personal loss: a 
hint of„that future which looms on the horizon 
of white consciousness. Elsewhere, die dust in 
the wind suggests spring, "with its mortal 
odours, / a flicker of red in the hills at night” 
(“Escarpment"), the summer sun maddens the 
city streets until the jacarandas’ “wasted petals 
. . , explode and stink-, (“Johannesburg; 
November"); even silence seems “so acute the 
garden quivers" ("Mimesis”). 

There are poents which escape this brooding 
apprehension: elegiac, lyrical, they contem- 
plate the birth of a child, cattle grazing, yellow- 
ing photographs, a blackbird arriving too late 
for its morning meal. But Cullinan finds him- 
self drawn back again and again to what 
threatens his ordinary world, to what is 
"Beyond wbat I can see And touch- . the 
' other side of that death perhaps / we’ve carried 
within us for years and yeair?” This gives his 
poetry a force and point lacking in thd latest 
collection from his better-known compatriot, 
Douglas Livingstone. A Rosary of Bone (first 


. :i :'l.' ... *• 


The Seneschal 

■ . “ The sun had long time baked the furniture, 
Thrown, inadvertent insects on their backs; . 

; The myths of hangings faded to ft" blur. . 

Weeds flowered at oddish angles from the cracks 
• . Of chimpeys. In the cellars irlmson wine ; 

' . , Turned to a rusty acid in its racks. t 

; v- Yet still; dowii passages, not a ghost, his fine - 
' ' Nose raised, the seneschal of culture goes. - 
With his g^eat office now he must combine -\ 

j.-L laundering; of' linen, emptylng.of pos. •. 

’ roy Puller •/■v.J:,'-; 


Price is right to mention the “poignant feeling" 
which lies at the back of his wit and ingenuity. 
The best of the early work is not, however, a 
love poem but “Case Remanded”, in which the 
unspecified court trial, with its accusations, 
confessions, guilt and sorrow, attains a sin- 
ister, allegorical, almost Kafkaesque force. 

Mortality seems to have preoccupied Price 
long before the diagnosis of his own fatal ill- 
ness, and a refrain from the early “Augury" - 
“There is no means of checking the decay" - is 
itself an augur of the later poems. A lustful old 
man stares in the mirror at “broken veins, 
pouches below the eyes". A visit to Dunwich’s 
receding cliff inspires the thought of “all the 
dead ones lying^farther out". Joseph Wright 
of Derby, in his painting “Experiment with 
an Air Pump”, is judged to have made an art 
“out of suffocation" - "there are lots / Of peo- 
ple like oneself going down fighting f For the 
last time, fighting for the last breath”. Else- 
where Price makes poetry out of conver- 
sational cliches. Indeed, as the memento morl 
in his book's title suggests, this is his chief 
technical innovation among the stock-square 
quatrains and stiff-lipped pentameters - an 
ability to find suggestive and usually morbid 
overtones in the colloquial and banal: “you 
never know", “what next, pray”, “good grief”. 
Everything Must Go ends with a poem in which 
the crabs in a boy’s bucket become the crab, 
cancer, gorging on the author's liver. It stands 
as an uncomfortable finale, to be.set alongside 
the epitaph which Price chooses for himself in 
another poem, “Kilroy Was Here”: “ Someone 
was here , wrote something, and is dead." 


published in 1975 but now enlarged by fifteen 
new poems) is a very accomplished, confident 
meditation on the vicissitudes of desire - most 
amusingly explored through Livingstone's 
Donne-ish persoha, “Giovanni Jacopo”. 

Livingstone's wit arid craftsmanship carry 
him a long way. But "Humans with / agonies 
render me unsound", (His detached, scientific 
observer confesses; and we must look else- 
where for a response to the broader life of his 
countrymen. Over the past fifteen years new, 
more urgent voices have bean raided r at first jn 
little magazines such as Staffrlder, but now in 
individual volumes - protesting the agonies of. 
the urban black experience. One of the first, 
but quietest, belonged to Oswald Mtshali, 
whose Sounds of a Cowhide Drum (1971) 
established his reputation overnight. 

’ ButMtshali's latest. Fire flames, dedicated to 
the "brave schoolchildren of Soweto” and 
banned on its first appearance in South Africa 
in 1980, suggests a talent misused in the service 
T)f laudable aims. Aligning himself with what 
he sees as the changing consciousness of his 
people has led Mtshali to abandon the quieter, 
ironic mode of his earlier work for rhetorical 
expostulation on “the Black man’s life, / the 
life of every black soul”. The. “skulking per- 
petrators" of “dastard deeds” condemned here 
have Identified the nature and function of these 
poems by banning them. These are rallying 
cries and laments, suitable for public utter- 
ance, perhaps; but they lie inert on the page, 

Valetje Gillies's particular gift In Betl of Stone 
(63pp. Edinburgh: Cannongate. £5. 0 86241 
Q60 6) is a sudden freshness of vision, an unex- 
pected quality of phrasing whlqh:gj v « life to 
otherwise unexceptional subjeot matter. Bed 
of Stone, her second collection, is named after, 
apd dedicated to, a greyhound J an "unex- 
pected, wonder / photodynamic as Fire'V 
"Photodynamic" nicely Suggests the 'flash of 
enlightenment which occurs when a strikingly 
original phrase disturbs the generally cautious 
diction of these poems. Gllles writes particu- 
larly well of childhood, treasuring the child’s 


gift .for primary experienced Other poems in 
Bed of Stone attempt to present adult, experi- 
ence with a' familiar immediacy. Gillies’s 


weaknesses emerge in; political poems. Her 
responses to public, events like the H-block 
hunger strikes ("To each man his gulrtg”) or 
Mrs Gandhi'S defeat in the post-emergency' 
election of 1977 seem' consistently ill-consid- 
ered. overstated and strident - 'J ■ : : * 


PJKAVANAGH 

on Sheep’s Lib: 

C CHe sat and watched me 3 
his yellow eyes with their 
strange horizontal pupils 
particularly hard on the 
nerves. He revolved grass in 
his jaws, as Clint Eastwood 
chews on his cheroot. When 
I stood back to admire my 
work he slowly got to his 
feet, cheroot, as it were, still 
in his mouth, and charged, 
the fence I had just built.? ? 


DUNCAN 

FALLOWELL 

on sex: 

£ 6 The corruption of 
innocence, morally 
reprehensible in our society, 
is nonetheless a most 
necessary task if life is to 
continue . . .55 


PEREGRINE 

WORSTHORNE 

on being described as an 
ageingdandy: . 

£ 6 Nobody would describe : 
an old building in good 
repair as ‘ageing’. Only a 
disused and chunbling 
dump with cracked paint : 
and peeling plaster gets; _ . 
described as ‘ageing’ . .. . : 

. for future reference let all 
authors knpw that just as the 
preferred appellation for ; 
furniture of a certain age is 
antique, and for monuments, 
ancient , and for wine, vintage u 
and for soldiers, veteran, and ~ 
for clergymen, venerable, that 
for hacks is, for want of a ■ 
better word, seasoned.} 9 
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Backwater on the boil 


Dower House secrets 


David Montrose 

MILES GIBSON 
Dancing with Mermaids 
196pp. Heincmnnn. £8.95. 

0 434 291315 

According to parapsychologists, poltergeist 
activity usually occurs in the vicinity of a dis- 
turbed adolescent. But in Miles Gibson's 
second novel - following his accomplished The 
Sandman - someone of more mature yenrs 
serves as the epicentre of strange happenings. 
The setting is Rams Horn, a coastal backwater 
in Dorset. Despite fifteen years' widowhood, 
the local crystal-gazer. Mrs Clancy, is obsessed 
with her late husband, a sailor, whose ghostly 
return she has long awaited. Both (his obses- 
sion and her supernatural powers derive from' 
sexual frustration: Captain Clancy had been a 
formidable stud. Early in the novel, while 
trying to contact him, she accidentally invokes 
a swarm of demons. Ensuing events, however, 
being more comic than horrific, owe little to 
Stephen King. 

• The demons promote mischief by manipu- 
lating the repressed desires of various inhabi- 
tants of Rams Horn. Two pubescent boys, Ver- • 
nie and Smudger, have for months been infatu- 
ated with the dishy mother of a third boy. 
Sickly. Now. with Sickly's supposed assistance, 
they take action, concocting improbable (and 
conspicuously unsuccessful) schemes to rendeT 
her insensible and at their mercy. Mrs 
Reynolds, another frustrated widow, takes a 
lodger: Matthew Mark Luke Saint John, a con- 
cupiscent African sailor. Within days, the two 
are conducting an affair so hectic that a fort- 
night passes without their leaving the house. In 
the meantime, lonely Dr Douglas's secret pas- 
sion for Mrs Clancy slowly approaches the 
point where it will demand expression. 

Hnlf-way through the book, ominous de- 
velopments take place. Vernie and Smudger 
realize that Sickly had always intended them to 
fail, and they plot gruesome reprisals. Sickly, 
disappears. Mi's Reynolds discovers Matthew 


in flagrante with Polly, her teenage daughter. 
In revenge, she gives him severe food- 
poisoning via a salad spiked with toadstools. 
Recovering, he goes back to sea. Polly dis- 
appears the next day. 

All, though, seems to end happily. 
Certainly, Sickly and Polly turn out not to have 
suffered any dark fate, while Dr Douglas, 
aided by a love potion, achieves the conquest 
of Mrs Climcy. thereby curing her frustration 
and apparently restoring normality. But, as in 
The Sandman , Gibson employs a false 
denouement. That novel looked set to 
conclude with its narrator, a mass murderer, 
abandoning his "career”, only to indicate in the 
last paragraph that his homicidal mania, 
though dormant, was not extinct. In similar 
fashion. Dancing with Mermaids suggests that 
things sire not, in fact, as they were before: 
peculiar events will recur. 

Less black than The Sandman , and posses- 
sing a softer edge. Dancing with Mermaids is 
written with all the aplomb of its prede- 
cessor. Gibson has created an admirable cast of 
characters, and a particularly nice line in sub- 
sidiary oddballs: the man-hating herbalist, Mrs 
Halibut, supplier of Mrs Reynolds’s baneful 
fungi and Dr Douglas’s aphrodisiac; the one- 
time lighthouse -keeper, Tom Crow, who 
roams the hills at night, awaiting extraterrest- 
rial visitors; and Charlie Bloater, who lives on 
a boat in the rniddle of a cabbage patch. The 
disappointment is that Gibson does not main- 
tain the novel’s impetus. The final third of the 
book, instead of building towards a fine pitch 
of bizanerie, represents something of a level- 
ling-out; the finding of the absent children, 
meanwhile, occurs in distinctly antidimactic 
circumstances. This does not make Dancing 
with Mermaids a poor novel by any means. The 
Sandman, though, demonstrated that Gibson 
can do better! 

Deutsche Erzdhhmgen/ German Stories: A 
bilingual anthology . translated and edited by 
Harry Stein hauer, includes stories from 
Goethe to BOH (451pp. University of California 
Press. £22.95; paperback. £8.25. 0 520 05049 5). 
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Toby Fitton quite heavily il 

— — tor s recurrent 

JOHN BRODERICK is gnidi 

The Rose Tree vances. Lady ’ 

191pp. Marion Boyars. £8.95. hearl of gold, r 

0714528242 ly different soi 

— — ventional farn 

A village near Bath; a cosy neighbourhood Irish girl. Why 
devotes itself in the snug bar to discussion of a tures but fall i 
couple recently arrived at the local big house. his socially mi 
The tone and manner are recognizable from grade one lout 
The Archers. Some of the personnel have their huir of his tun 
counterparts, too: n prosperous victualler with attachment to 
business interests outside his pub, and an an- seems socially 
tique dealer with the full range of gossip than its ownci 
characteristic of his trade. This is not posed. 

Amb ridge - not least because of the dealer's The Rose r i 
sexual inclinations -but the intensity of village clearly, not ns 
gossip is much the same. ploration of 

The mysterious couple who have set up tionships betw 
house are an Irish father and daughter, rich ter and dog, 
and reclusive, with only an Alsatian dog of fine denouement if 
pedigree accompanying them. They arouse the sive significant 

suspicions of the village by their lavish pur- purpose. “Wh 
chases of antique furniture from butside - thus with an increa 
wisely avoiding the blandishments and tittle- than the weep 
tattle of the local emporium - and by a seclu- and the psychi 
sion so intimate as to lead the gossips into spe- to the mere idt 
culation about incest. A fair amount of de- the former livi 
tailed information about the day-to-day life of all is revealed , 

the fascinating couple is soon adduced, but uncovered on 
many mysteries remain, impenetrable both to principal agei 
local tradespeople and to an inquisitive but • inflated balloc 
well-meaning local noblewoman who be- A few ends ar 
friends them. explanation; 

It is one of the strengths of John Broderick's sounds a final 
novel that he succeeds in guarding the Dower that have em< 

Mirage and mystery 


House secrets until the final pages. Hints air 
quite heavily dropped as we learn of the d au ? 
ter's recurrent nightmares, and her horror of 
blood is gradually revealed as the tale ad- 
vances. Lady Violet, the nosey widow with a 

hearl of gold, married for love and begat wide- 
ly different sons. One of them is a polite, con- 
ventional farmer, who is devoted to the shy 
Irish girl. Why, then, does she reject his over- 
tures hut fall in with every bullying whim oi 
his socially misccgennted labourer brother a 
grade one lout showing the old Adam in every 
huir of his tunned and manly chest? Why her 
attachment to the well-kempt wolf dog that 
seems socially, and morally more discerning 
than its owners? Such questions are skilfully 
posed. 

The Rose Tree is conceived and written, 
clearly, not ns a mystery story but as an ex- 
ploration of psychological depths. Reia- 
tionships between father and daughter, daugh- 
ter and dog, arc delicately probed, but the 
denouement is encumbered with so much allu- 
sive significance as to detract from the analytic 
purpose. “Why does she weep?” we ask, but 
with an increasing emphasis on the why rather 
than the weeping; the tension of the narrative 
and the psychological suspense are subjugated 
to the mere identification of some great crisisin 
the former lives of father and daughter. When 
all is revealed , it is - though worth waiting for- 
uncovered only by the sacrifice of one of the 
principal agents, and the sense of an over- 
inflated balloon being punctured is inevitable. 
A few ends are left to be tidied up with a clear 
explanation; the speciously happy ending 
sounds a final jangling note after the horrors 
that have emerged. 


Antony Beevor 

GEOFFREY HOLIDAY 
People of Illusion 
2plpp. Century. £8.95. 

0712608532 

If Oscar Wilde did not say that symbolism is the 
curse of the writing classes, then he should 
have. To end a novel with the evaporation of a 
mirage is a dangerous device at the best of 
times. Oti the last page of People of Illusion it is 
tantamount to self-immolation, since we are 
reminded of how insubstantial the major char- 
acters have been. If Geoffrey Holiday in- 
tended that allalong, as a statement of human 
insignificance, then perhaps there is little 
hope for him. The most infuriating thing is that 
this could have been a remarkable book. 

Set around 1957 in southern Algeria, it 
begins in a semi-abandoned fort where Ren6, a 
radio operator, has volunteered for a life of 
solitude. This looks promising, but the book- 
then cross-cuts the desert experiences of two 
couples - an Englishman and his beautiful 


painter wife, and a French ethnologist. 
Robert, with a spoilt tomboy, Carole. (Hie 
taming of Cnrole , by the desert and her man, a 
an unfortunate clich6 of soft-core machismo.) 
Last but not least arc the Tounreg, the 
personification of the desert's mystery, a 
romantic European notion which Europe will 
destroy. 

The life of the Tounreg is convincingly por- 
trayed, but when il comes to individuals one 
cannot help feeling that the author has not 
managed to get any closer to them than has 
his ethnologist Robert. The unselfconscioo 
vignettes of colons perdus provide the most 
interesting characters, mid the atmosphere in 
their bars is benuti fully described. So are the 
■ street scenes.ko Is the sensation of the desert at 
night; but as soon as the author feels n link 
symbol coining on, his prose takes on tb* 
purplo tones of u travelogue voice-over. 

Holiday's novel is unsatisfactory, too, in to 
structure. The switch from group to group 
leads one to expect, if not n dramatic 
then at loast a unity.or contrast of fates, Peop« 
of Illusion merely returns its characters to oust- 
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stabbed to death in the cloisters; murtk 
investigated by Inspector Evan/ Morgani \ 
devout Wesleyan Methodist,’ who has some 
. initial difficulty In accustoming himself to * 
surrounding^ ' The author has obviously ^ 
experience of such establishments, ; and I * 

. affectionately well-portrayed env ' r 9 n J*J t 
makes up for the stiffish narrative style aco ^ 
wholly credible plot; ■ 

■/ PAULA GOSLING . 

Monkey Pilule. ■ 

256pp. Macmillan. i7.95. 

. 0333386590 .[ .. • 

Oddball murder in thfc‘ English 
in American university: the tavoatighopn . 
.subsequent developments are hand iso . 
.eccentric, sexy Lieutenant Jack StryKOL^P. 
finds that his. growing relationship with. •_ 
the instructors, pretty, Kate Trevome, « 
tag rfiwry hell with his objectivity. 

' . tiye 1 goes off with a good big bang, 0 “ 
bogged down in the later stages, Alt . . 

■ howpver;, an in(eresting.plot in an 
' pdrtrayed settjng^witha good dutch or ewr 

• trie characters and- siisppcU.;. 
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The white and the red 


P atricia Craig 

BARBARA COMYNS 
The Juniper Tree 
187pp. Methuen. £8.95. 
041357300 1 


Barbara Comyns’s new novel - her first since 
1967 - is partly n recasting of the Grimm story 
with which it shares a title (it variant title is 
"The Almond Tree”). Both story and novel 
open with the same enticing image; it is mid- 
winter, and a beautiful, statuesque woman 
stands peeling an apple in the courtyard before 
her bouse. The knife slips, and blood falls on 
the snow. The story gives her reaction: “‘Ah’, 
said the woman . . . 'had I hut a child as red as 
blood and as white ns snow!’” In the novel, 
which is set in the Richmond (south-west Lon- 
don) of the present, Comyns’s narrator Bella 
Winter simply observes the incident. A 
friendship is about to spring up between the 
two women, though one is rich and cosseted, 
and the other works hard for a living, selling 
antiques in a shop across the river Thames at 
Twickenham. 

The child as red as blood and as white as 
snow has already been conceived, and the 
friendship lasts just as long as Gertrude 
Forbes's pregnancy; she dies at the end of it, of 
delight, as in the story; or, as it may be, of “a 
haemorrhage amongst other things”. Like the 
prototype, Gertrude, in a whim of pregnancy, 
had gorged herself on the fruit of the juniper 
tree which grows in her garden - a detail which 
may or may not have significance. The way is 
now open for Bella - also beautiful, but dis- 
figured by a scar on her cheek - to take Ger- 
trude's place, and so bring into being an ill- 
fated little family like the one in the old tale: 
father, 1 stepmother, daughter, stepson. The 
daughter is Bella's illegitimate black child Mar- 
line, or Marlinchen (more happily known as 
Tommy). Some years go by, and an accident 
duly occurs with an old oak chest, a storing 
place for apples; a’broken neck is futiiely ban- 
daged, and a frantic interment carried out. 
Barbara Comyns even manages to insert into 
her modern story the emblematic objects dis- 
tributed by the original dead child»cum-blrd - 
gold chain, red shoes and millstone - though 
she balks at the fairy-tale resurrection. 

In some versions of the old story, the child’s 
bones are boiled in a soup which the unknow- 
ing father sups with pleasure “My mother 


killed me, / My father ale me”, goes the re- 
frain; merrily gruesome because, in the magic 
world, no real harm can befall the innocent. 
The pattern demands the restoration of any 
head cut off through malice, and the proper 
dispatching of the evil-doer. The modern 
approach is more equivocal. Barbara Comyns 
turns the story on its head, for a start, by mak- 
ing the stepmother her central character, and 
by nol endowing her with blackness of heart; 
like other Comyns heroines, Bella recounts her 
singular experiences with a childlike directness 
and impassivity, wltich are very striking. “I told 
Helen my story and she went home and cried", 
states the opening line of the novel Our Spoons 
Came From Woohvorths (1950), also written 
in this manner. What is solicited is not so much 
pily for those ill equipped to cope with p r uliar 
troubles, like seeing your mother’s ghost sit- 
ting in a rocking-chair (Spoons), or being 
obliged to make a show or yourself by levitat- 
ing in front of an audience ( The Vet's Daugh- 
ter), but rather approval for the way the char- 
acters are not got down by atrocious circum- 
stances. Comyns’s heroines, and her novels, 
are plaintive, strange and robust all at once. 

The mood was established with her first 
book, Sisters by a River ( 1947), which is really a 
string of childhood episodes recollected with 
ferocity (“Daddy was very fiersc with us, we 
would suddenly hear an angry trumpeting' 
noise and he would grab as many of us as he 
could and bang our heads together . . ."), but 
tellingly under-written. The childish spelling 
and unarranged state of the narrative produce 
a thoroughly ingenuous effect. The quirky view- 
point persists from book to book, but subse- 
quent Comyns novels go in less for artlessness; 
and The Juniper Tree is very cunningly con- 
trived indeed. 

The hump-backed lady bearing baskets of 
damaged china to the Twickenham shop, the 
shivering greyhound and the carved stone 
bear, the doll with a burnt arm recalled by 
Bella, Mr Crimony the coal merchant, who 
seems to have strayed out of some Victorian 
card game; all these contribute to the homely 
but disquieting atmosphere In which the char- 
acters, even the most prosaic of them, are 
placed. The old, outlandish tale is an appropri- 
ate model for a novelist like Barbara Comyns, 
whose imagination is drawn to the odd,- the 
macabre and the picturesque. As an exercise in 
reconstruction, using the old ingredients but 
producing a fable for a different age, The 
Juniper Tree could hardly be more satisfactor- 
ily accomplished. 


The refugee’s journey 


Monty Haltrecht 

KAREN GERSHON 
The Bread of Exile 
184pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0757035994 . 

. The Bread of Exile is in some ways a picaresque 
novel, taking Inge, a Jewish refugee from Nazi 
Germany , from reception cimp to sympathetic 
fqster-parents and, on to the involuntarily anti- 
fcmitip schoolteacher who tries to convert her. 
She runs away, only to be exploited ns a home 
help, and runs away again, this time to a job in 
. h department store and her first wretched inde- 
pendence iii a bed-sitter. The handling of some 
of we’extehifll action is at times perfunctory. 
.The homosexuality of an older boy, Rudi, who 
hefriends lhge and her brother on the train out 
of Germany, having instantly, it transpires, 
fallen :ln J lqye. with the brother, is somewhat 
baldly revealed, and with this kind of plot it is 
. yirtually axiomatic that Itige should become 
evolved wlth the airman son of the house 
Works as home help. But this is only 
aetiqh.- . ' r j 

’ . r ^9 Qersh6i) herself came to England as a 


•'*2?- .^^ r^fogee ih 1938, and the twd ndn- . 
9® Op pob j^ she^as already, published about 
refugees have riot exorcized the 
This f ; is a : passionate, truthful 
t dhbeeMehtial terrible experience, of 
,^teayerhent'ah(i loss. 6nly thirteen, Ipge is , 
temnaqtof family whenshe is 
1 h6r: bfdtiier ht; the reception ' 

ieveri; hdr name- wheti she is- 


given her English name, Jill; she clings to what 
is left, the few belongings in her cheap new 
suitcase, but doesn’t ask for her teddy-bear 
back when it is taken from her after she has 
been sick in the night, because she’d included it 
against her mother’s orders, and Its loss seems 
to her to be God’s punishment for her dis- 
obedience. 

In England Inge meets with some kindness, 
not always with understanding, and on occa- 
sion with further hostility, as a Jew, on alien in 
wartime; There are battles with a foreign lan- 
guage, a new Culture, the' rigmarole of permits. 
There is the paramount need for love. Against 
odds the child fights her way to young woman- 
hood. ■ ' ' • • . • 

This is a novei, finally, about guilt and its 
•corrosive effects, for Inge has beeh abused, 
reviled as an inferior being in Germany, and, m 
the way of the persecuted, has come tp believe 
. the propaganda. The ebrt of Anguish in-the 
book is in Inge’s owq mind, $he cqnstsritly 
misunderstands other, people’s motives, and 
the author intervenes, with dogged insistence, 
to explain, the reality : Inge is told that her 
' parents must be special to have such special 

Children. She thinks not -she “had coped with 

• -being parted from them for the past two years 
by persuading herself that ihey were no great 
; ioss to her”. The relationship with her brother, 
with its scrupulous consideration, sensitive 
inoral awareness arid fraught renseof responsi- 
bility , is minutely delineated, and yery ^ e .wsh. 
Inge rebuilds herself. jwinfally, 

Vinrmrs — and die reader Is uhpasily guilty ob* 
■ out the failures of motality and rcspcirtsjbility 


Mixed feelings 


James Campbell 

JAMES KELMAN, AGNES OWENS and 

ALASDAIRGRAY 

Lean Tales 

286pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224022628 

My enthusiasm for the Glasgow school of wri- 
ting (always a risky sort of classification, but 
justified in this case) guttered ominously 
at the prospect of this book; scrapings, it 
seemed fair to assume, pasted together by a 
publisher’s interest in the recent literary and 
commercial success of one of its contributors, 
Alasdair Gray. Hope was not strengthened by 
the blurb, which speaks of “a fine selection of 
short stories" by all three authors, whereas 
Gray’s allotment is in fact taken up by two 
profiles, five parables or sayings (three of them 
only a sentence long), the completion of a frag- 
ment by Robert Louis Stevenson, a letter to 
the trustees of a travelling scholarship, a post- 
script describing “how Lean Tales was made”, 
and only three short stories - pretty thin ones at 
that. James Kelman’s portion appeared to be 
composed mainly of left-overs from his collec- 
tion, Not not while the giro (1983), and Agnes 
Owens's stories are frankly apprentice works. 
Lean tales indeed. 

In fact, the collection is a trove of invention 
and resourcefulness, and it matters not at all 
that in the case of Gray, whose presence is sure 
to draw attention to the book, it doesn’t deliver 
what it promises to. He is a minor Scottish 
renaissance unto himself: he drew the authors’ 
portraits for Lean Tales, designed the cover 
(and wrote the misleading blurb), just as he 
illustrated and designed his earlier books, Un- 
likely Stories, Mostly, Lanark - actually a com- 
bination of two novels, one naturalistic, the 
other fantastic - and 1982, Janine, 

“My world was confused, shabby and sad”, 
he writes In the autobiographical “Report to 
the Trustees of the Bellahouston Travelling 
Fellowship”, dated 1959, “and I tried to write 
an ordinary, easily-read language which 
showed the sadness and the shabbiness but 
made the other things (which keep (is alive) 
equally evident. While I worked at (his writing 
I enjoyed the bo&t happiness of all . . . " This 
mixture of emotions Infuses all of Grny's 
writing, including the items here. The “Report 
to the Trustees" takes the form of a letter 
written by the young writer-painter after 
spending a year in Spain trying to work but 
struggling with chronic asthma. Its interplay of 
sickness, creativity and sexual frustration sug- 
gests that it was a source for the naturalistic 
part of Lanark, whose hero Duncan Thaw 
experiences similar formenl In a Scottish 
hospital. As in the novel, the author of the 
report achieves a clearer vision of his own 


wre tch edn ess th ro ugh su ffer i ng , the reby partly 
redeeming it. 

The un-self-pitying compassion which Gray 
grants himself in the report is focused on others 
in the two profiles, one of the neglected Scot- 
tish playwright Joan Lire, who died in 1978. 
and the other of the little-known Arran-based 
abstract expressionist, Alasdair Taylor. The 
most intriguing of his contributions, though, is 
that which begins: “My father was the Rev. 
John Kirkwood of Edinburgh, a man very well 
known for the rigour of his life", and reaches a 
temporary stop four pages later with the sud- 
den voice-over: “And then Robert Louis 
Stevenson laid down his pen.” Gray proceeds 
to place "The Story of a Recluse” in the context _ 
of Stevenson's oeuvre and to offer suggestions 
as to how it might have developed. The result is 
entertaining, even- if more Gray than 
Stevenson. “From now on". Gray writes of 
himself in the Postscript, “he would write only 
frivolous things.” By the looks of it he's already 
started, and the results are fine. 

The first impression made by James Kel- 
man’s list of contents was removed equally 
swiftly. Like Gray, Reiman swings between 
two basic styles: the naturalistic, which con- 
veys to the reader, os no other writer does, the 
feeling of Glasgow, the smell and sight and 
sound of pubs and betting shops, working- 
men's cate’s, the texture of the streets. Kel- 
man’s other mode is that of the title story of his 
1982 collection, and also of the longest (and 
apparently most recent) in this book. “Oh 
jesus, here come the dwarfs”; both take the 
form of an interior monologue, employing 
familiar stream- of-consciousness techniques, 
with a hint of surrealism . He is at his strongest 
when writing naturalist ically, as in the best 
story in the entire book, a compact 300-worder 
called “Busted Scotch", about a game of. . 
blackjack. Like Charles Bukovvski, whom he 
resembles in more than one way. Reiman 
thrives on. squalor and failure. Bukpwski’s 
good writing dried up when he became rich and 
successful; one hopes that Kelman continues 
losing at cards for as long as he keeps writing. 

Both Kelman and Gray are known quanti- 
ties. Agnes Owens, though she has published 
one novel. Gentlemen of the West( 1984), is less 
' well known, ’and, I think, less practised. Like 
Kelman, she writes about destitution, mainly 
Glaswegian, with the Occasional bizarre touch 
which, characterizes the perception? pf these .. 
writers. Shis met the others when she joined a 
writing class (she was a student, one of their 
number was the teacher) and although her 
stories rise' above most of the material pro- - : 
duped in such circumstances, some still have a 
whiff of the classroom about them. She doesn't 
always write from experience - one story, re- 
lated by a man, is set in a Spanish-speaking 
country at the time of an execution -- but the 
voice is usually authentic when she does so. 
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Dropping the Jiffy-bag 
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Chr istopher Hawtree 

JULIAN GLOAG - .. ... . 

Blood for Blood 

302pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. ' 

0241U5256 ' . 

Criminal activity, from concealed bodies and 
murder to plagiarism, recurs in Julian Gloag’s 
novels. In Blood for Blood, Ivor Speke, who 
supplements by his pen what remains of a mod- 
est inheritance while he ploughs on with Love's 
Loose Strife, is forced to turn over his crime- 
fiction-re viewing work to a loyal typist - “Bled- 
dlsloe-bound.to be the same old stuff, but he’s 
good on the clergy and it’s always well worked- 
out . .. . . The Blooding is undoubtedly vile 
. .. , .‘Bodleiftn Bodies -r a ^coy^ academic leaser 
by Leo Leotard of all people, with his face all 
overlhe back of the jacket. The other three are 
probably also-rans, but you might- take a quick 
glance’’- so that he can be frhp to pursue a case 
more unusual, and more elegantly told, tlwn 
generally tumbles from his Jiffy-bag:. “For a 
: man who had spent so many years' retiulpusly 
; (aiid ineffectively) cultivating his own back 
garden, the' wide world was suddenly . full of 
discomfit! ng q uestiOD s r " . v. 


Rape and incest are just two of the matters 
Speke stumbles on as he traces his way back 
along the trails which led to the multiple stab- 
bing of his rich lawyer friend, Vivian Winter. A 
smbkescreqn is set up, fuelled by a mysterious, _ 
finely calculated will and by the number of 
gruesbme case-histories, each a thriller in it- 
self, with which Vivian Winter was involved in 
his turn. 

■ Blood for Blood is neve r obscure . however , 
for Gldag’s prose, which is clear and. seldom 
diverted by its acerbic observations, carries us 
along at a rate which scarcely allows a pause. 
His plotting might not pass all the Detection 
Club's rules, but his ability to sustain a diverse 
collection of settings and characters, none of 
whom - even the sour-tenipered publican - 
appears to have been wheeled from the stock- 
room, more than compensates for the sudden 
sense of cheating which heralds 1 the ending. 

Although the author of Owr Mother's House 
and Lost ail'd Found is, like his hero, on a 
holiday in this book. Blood for Blood is more 
than the pastiche its title might suggest, and it . 

■ offers a rarer kind of eiuertaimrient than is to 
be found in many of the volumes with which 

■ T. J. Binyon deals so efficiently in these pages. 
It is a pity that’ Gloag’s new publisher should 
have produced the book in such a perfunctory 
maimer, for it will withstand few borrowings. 
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Sustaining the story 


Re-cycling the sagas 


Alan Brownjohn 

BOB WILSON 

Stanley Bagshaw and the Mafeking Square 

Cheese Robbery 

0241112303 

ROBERT McCRUM 

Brontosaurus Superstar 

Illustrated by Michael Foreman 

0 241 11457 8 

Hamish Hamilton. £5.95 each. 

In the very best of picture story-books narra- 
tive and illustration are perfectly blended 
equals, so beautifully adjusted that it is un- 
thinkable to stop and distinguish one from the 
other. It is the most delicate kind of balance. If 
the images fail to live up to the plot, the most 
skilful of narratives is compromised. When, on 
the other hand, the quality of the tale falls short 
□f the artist’s talent, the result is not so swiftly 
disappointing; but it is disappointing ail the 
same. The pictures deserved o lot better, one 
feels. Or, more severely, the words should not 
have been spun out as a mere excuse for the 
illustrations. 

In Bob Wilson , illustrator and storyteller are 
combined, and his third Stanley Bagshaw book 
sinrts promisingly enough, with his narrative 
style gently reminiscent of another Stanley, Mr 
Holloway: 

In Huddcrsgaic (famed for its tramlines) 
up north where it's boring and slow, 

Stanley Bagshaw resides with his Grandma 
at number 4 Prince Albert Row. 

Tliis young Sian has a ginger cat to whom he 
reads stories, a lovable neighbour, Nellie, and 
a tendency to daydream along the ginnels and 
main streets of Huddersgate - which are de- 
void of tramlines, in the event, yet also curious- 
ly free of cars. Bob Wilson sustains tiie rhym- 
ing quatrains but intersperses them with in- 
terjections in speech bubbles from cat, or over- 
flying bird, or Stan himself, and thus makes the 
rhymes harder to hear in the reading. 

Does it matter? U does, because many of the 
pictures ate crisply and wittily drawn and the 
words ought to snap into action with a com- 
parable briskness ; Even more importantly, 
however, the plot should present itself as 
convincingly as the images, and Wilson's 
makeshift tale Of two bungling crooks outwit- 
ted by young Stan's wild western boldness is 
embarrassingly short on comic inventiveness. 
The thinness shows in the sudden crudity of the 
Illustrations when the tale reach.es its climax. in 
a confusion of banapa-skJns and tomato-sauce. 
Wilson's drawing is much better (and more 
cunningly amusing) when he restores Stan to 
the parlour at home, where tea is ready, the 


goldfish is bewailing the boredom of his own 
existence, and a prim Grandma is reading 
Women in Love. 

Brontosaurus Superstar suffers from being 
patently a sequel to a predecessor which is only 
half-heartedly explained. Apparently Robert 
McCrum’s brontosaurus began life ns a birth-, 
day cake. It is now in America, breaking all 
box-office records with its own musical. 
Bones f, and young Bobby's parents take him to 
Hollywood to see his old friend . The poor crea- 
ture, overweight and miserable, has fallen prey 
to an unscrupulous manager, but when it is 
brought back to England to take part in This Is 
Your Life, it escapes to resume an idyllic exist- 
ence among the flowers of the suburbs. 




Andre w Wawn 

KEVIN CROSSLEY-HOLLAND 
Axe-Age, Wolf-Age: A selection of Norse 
myths 

Illustrated by Hannah Firmin 
128pp. Andte Deutsch. £7.95. 

0233976884 


“The children of this age are fortunate in hav- 
ing the treasure-house of the world’s literature 
unlocked for them and its stories displayed in a 
form they can understand.” The “age" referred 
to here was Edwardian England , the “treasure- 
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Gerald Rose's rebellious hedgehog, from Trouble in the Ark (Bodley Head. £5.50. 0 370 30833 6). 


This banal and lazy plot provides more 
opportunities for Michael Foreman's pastel- 
shaded pictures than might have seemedlikely; 
though even these show signs of strain and 
inflation when the fantasy is at its feeblest. 
Even more than Stanley Bagshaw, McCrum’s 
brontosaurus strives after fast comic effect, re- 
lying on simplistic storytelling mid the dispos- 
able graphic techniques of the less imaginative 
television picture-stories. There are moments 
of genuine humour in both books, but it is hard 
to believe that many children will keep and 
cherish either of them. 


house” was Old Norse myth and saga, and 
Albany Major’s 1905 review of E. E. Speight’s 
Children of Odin, a popularization of Norse 
wonder-lale and legend, goes on to reveal a 
truculent confidence in the value, particularly 
for younger readers, of such re-orchestrations 
of Eddie story. The reviewer, himself an enthu- 
siastic fe-cycler of sagas, declares himself to be 
bored beyond measure by Greco-ROman 
myth, with its tyrannical hold over school curri- 
cula; he is proud that he and fellow Icelando- 
philes can legitimately (he insists) claim 
kinship with Odin’s children; and lie is indig- 


A modern mouse 


John Mole 

ROSEMARY WELLS 
■ Noisy Nora. . 

:Cq U i ns, £2,9$. : 

poo 183740b;. 

\ Recently there has developed an alternative to 
v the .tradirtonaj 1 mouse tale,, with its cheese- 
laden .kitchen dressers, portraits oC henvily- 
whiskered ancestors in, tfie hall ; nridl rftjfllhly. 
1 disreputable Uncle Mice who cause twjlchesof 
apprehension when they, come to stay hot 're* 
4ee m their reputations when th ey dea L with the 
. .’cat: The cat has been left behind to trouble the 
old-style, families whq deserve no better. The 
. new-styte domestic trig use unit is more jlkelyto 
be disturbed by the recognizable fears and. in- 
securities ofparenthpod and growing-up. Qne ; 
. (ecls that the. "drat that luoqse” breed of hu- 
mar|S Qn;the ; piher side o£ the wainscot have 
been, replaced by h household reared on Mela- 
nip Klein arid pr Spock. i 
;• - Into this company, in 1976, camfe Rosemary 
Wells's delightful rhyming picture book Nq/sy 
. Nora, now deservedly reissued ; Nora, who is 
dip middle moifse-child of three, wears a bright 
yellow pinafprpi The arrival of baby Jack 
preoccupies mother and father, the latter being 
so lovingly intent upon bis new soti that fie 
. smokies a ruminative pipe while bathing and 
dryihg him.; He . pinys chess with hiseider 

' daughter Kate While. Mbthef bur 6st he 'baby 

; ■' 'i'J 1 * " V • ty.L' ■ • 


, and lets Kate help her in the kitchen. Nora’s — 1 

■ recourse is to attention-seeking, mayhem. Celina FoX 

- "First she i knocked the lamp down/ Then, she - — : — — 

felled some chairs/ Then she took her brother's "Young fogeys are getting younger every day. 

kite / And flew it down the stairs’’. The kite is a ■' National Trust Acorns have presumably been 
huge one with yards of tangled string but it is devised to awaken in the young an enthusiastic 
not quite clear why her little brother (who can •• support of the country’s heritage. Each folder 
only just stand in the book’s last, reconciliatory contains a series of costumes or room settings 
picture) should have such an advanced toy, I to cut out and slot together, with additional 
suppose the point is that Nora doesn't have information on the social context of the 

,j : one. In fact it appearsthat she Has nothing- subji .t. Beverly Saunders has a pleasingly 
; ■ which .is; of co.nrse, exactly hoWsha feel^. And: } bpld graphic style, better on pattern than on 
. to make things worse, =in the! rhyme's refrain, < , period feel The Elizabethan man looks like a 
' . her sister can only aggravate matters by adding j pantomime prince and sticklers might quibbie 
:. to her father’s Quiet I!’ and her mother’s; - at the profile. of some furniture mouldings. 

; .vHushl" with "Nora :, why. ;are , you so . : HdWever>.' the main problem with, these 
’ dumb”? The re 01 wisdom pf thfs story, howey- books is their lack of editorial logic. The first in 

elites in' the detail ofjhe;; pictures, most no t r the series;- -Elizabethan Country House Cos * 

■ ably Nora's tlny> surreptitious faun tings of the J-qppjfei*. (he most elaborate. If contains two 
‘ baby, arid her jobbing of Kate witha sharpened . reversible figures of Sir Richard Hawksworth 
\ ; pencil while Father is. reading with hbr. i.‘ .; , andhisMfe;iadyHeur; intfrrir nnd ft rrinthffs, 
— — 7 —- — - ' V ' t — ' ■ - .. . j and. Six f e Ve rsible costumes for- them tq wear. 

. | The adifibr and critih Roterl^^n' is this ; pne.dde .and in 

, year’s winner Of the feleanpr Farjeon Award ; cbloured ihi But ^ ^ 

, . Which is presented annually bythe ChUdrep’s have faces ' v n< J 

: BookXMe. the poinf j0 f 

• . lug and ^ lA0'fLS :$ : probleiM ^ 

March Z9„1985r 1 - J */ ■■ #wfed between 

. *!" V ~ ' cbver andthW fnva^p nf 

: Iri the issue of &&& 

cAmtaMio. 


nant that such heroic narratives are betrayed! 
Speight's volume by limp-wristed illustration 
which present the formidable Thor asa' W 
less stripling” and the voluptuous GerdVai 
“scrubby little linudmuiden’'. 

What is dear from Speight's volume M* 
jor’s review and some dozen similar volum* 
published during the first decade of the century 
is that Icelnndophile authors and revie«en 
alike took the tusk of translation or adaptation 
seriously, and that they received, in a number 
of eases, enthusiastic encouragement froa 
leading university-based scholnrs of Icelandic 
who happily embraced the proposition that 
modernization might be nt least as important u 
mutation and middle-voice subjunctives in sus- 
taining the life of the legends of the North. 

Late twentieth-century scholars arc perhaps 
more circumspect, suspicious even, about the 
role of the popularizing modernizer, uncertain 
about the status of the task - yet with no good 
reason. Every generation of readers, young 
and old, deserves to have these sinewy None 
tales recreated for them, and the current gen- 
eration is fortunate in having its version re- 
created by an accomplished poet, experienced 
in the problems of translation, sensitive to (be 
linguistic texture of the primary sources, wWi 
what Seamus Heaney calls their “scop's twang" 
and "iron flash of consonants cleaviqg the 
line". 

This volume reproduces twenty-two of the 
thirty-two pieces originally published in The 
Norse Myths, 1980, retold from material de- 
rived from the Poetic Edda and from Snonj 
Sturluson , and spanni ng myths from the “burn- 
ing ice, biting flame” of the Creation to tbe 
“wind-age and wolf-age” of the world's ending, 
and the new life beyond. The volume h 
apparently aimed at younger readers, hence 
the omission of the generous and informative 
notes and introductory essay to the 1980 
volume, and hence (lie addition of, it must ix 
said, disappointingly bland illustrations. 

Crossley-Hol land’s adopted style Is wO 
suited to these tense expressive narratives. 
Spirited colloquialism is balanced by discrimi- 
nating use of large anil small-scale syntactic 
and verbal repetition; by a preference forshmt 
sense units and simple co-ordination rather 
than for Ciceronian terracing of subordinate 
clauses; by a capacity to winch the language 
into taut alliterative patternings; and by an ear 
for the telling neologism and dinleclalisra » 
descriptive language stretches out towards tbe 
unimaginable: stallions "guffing in the freezing 
air"; and the drizzle of Ginnungagap "an unen- 
ding dismal hugger” with "skuthers of wind*. 
Parsimonious adult purchasers may consideJ 
the fuller text, still available in Penguin, better 
value for money. 

visits 

nnd separate sheets in the House volumes. 

The lengthier text of Elizabethan WW 
House Costumes does allow tbe unadjJF 
lodged author to go into some detail 
articles of clothing ond the domestic arrang£ 
ments of the house. Subsequent volumes 
more perfunctory, written in a twee style wi 
plenty of exclamation marks: "cosy F 

. “delicious” are frequently used adjectives. 

rich suburban milieu in which the Edwaroj* 
Fitzgerald family lives is too close to that o 
„ Victorian household, the Robertses, to 
the duplication of nannies, hord-wfl^ 1 ^ 
vants and afternoon "at homes” for the ■ 

: i There are occasional statements of w* 

• accuracy: a Victorian middle-class _ 
would scarcely lock up its tea caddy. 

. er, the useful section devoted to b 00 ** ^ 

and places to visit in the Cos/Mme boo® 

. pursued in the House books , a surprisinR . 
of pn opportunity to publicize Nation . 
activities. ■ ■ ■ 

. Nevertheless, these colcmrfal'y 
.volumes should appeal to doting jj 

■ pri country- house visits. Onpe the f . . 

i settled, , who knows where theynngbt 
l|t hdr. young _Niow S InMjJffi 


! Palace or Inside a High, Rise 
j, Beverly Saunders: Elizabethan Country Ho** 
f ' Costunies, 0 22;4 02199 0. ' 

Edwardian Costumes. 0 224 02202 4. : 

:■ Inside a Tudot House. 0 224 02200 8. . ■ , . 


* A J NaitoftaiTrust/Capc. £3;50Bacb. 
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Paperbacks. 

Biography and memoirs 

Anthony Hyman. Charles Babbage, Pioneer 
of the Computer. 278pp. Oxford University 
Press. £4.95. 0 19 281491 5. □ Charles Babbage 
(1792-1871) is celebrated today ns the farsight- 
ed pioneer of computing, whose proposed 
Analytical Engine, had it ever been com- 
pleted, would have produced n machine far 
more advanced than anything available before 
electronic pioneers developed logically com- 
parable devices in the following century. 
Anthony Hyman’s biography (published in 
1982 and reviewed in the TLS of November 26 
that year) gives due attention to Babbage’s 
work on the Analytical Engine (and its prede- 
cessor, the Difference Engine) and the frustra- 
tion of their development by lack of adequate 
governmental support as well as by the mecha- 
nical difficulties of constructing machinery to 
an unprecedented standard of accuracy. But 
there is much more to Babbage than his en- 
gines, and he is shown here in the full scope of 
bis wide-ranging and confident practical mind, 
busying himself with lighthouse equipment, 
postal reform, authors 1 societies, parliamen- 
tary reform and life peerages, as well as mathe- 
matical calculation and machine-tool design. 
The world of polite scientific and intellectual 
society of mid-nineteenth-century London is 
well portrayed, involving Sydney Smith, 
Charles Dickens and Byron's daughter, Lady 
Lovelace, as well as Babbage's friends (and 
enemies) in the Royal Society. A good deal of 
new documentation has been adduced for this 
biography, some of it rather heavily handled 
from a literary point of view, but it is an advan- 
tage that Babbage’s own quirky but enjoyable 
Passages from the Life of a Philosopher (1864) 
has been used as the backbone for so much of 
the narrative, not least for its admirably clear 
explanations of the Difference Engine and its 
successor which are reprinted in the appen- 
dices. 


R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Memoirs of a British 
Agent. 355pp. Macmillan . £6.50. 0 333 38602 7. 

□ Robert Hamilton Bruce Lockhart's memoirs 
(first published in 1932 and reviewed in the 
TLS of November 10 that year), which culmin- 
ate in his mission to Moscow in 1918 to estab- 
lish contact with the Bolsheviks, are not only a 
vivid personal accbunt of dramatic historical 
events but also a portrait of an extremely en- 
gaging personality. His tone is lightly self- 
deprecating, his tale full of humorou? anecdote 
and closely observed portraits of Ills contem- 
poraries, remarkably, free of conjecture nnd 
retrospective speculation. He recounts his early 
adventures in the Far East, where he failed to 
make a fortune in the rubber plantations of 
Malays, fell for a dusky maiden (whose passion 
for playing light music loudly on the gramo- 
phone he found somewhat trying), contracted 
a near-fatal dose of malaria and was shipped 
home to a despairing family. Entering the. 
Consular. Service more by good fortune than 
through driving ambition, his first official post- 
ing came in 1912 when he was sent as Vice- 
Consul to Moscow. He immediately felt a great 
affection for the city and its lavish, coarse, 
free-wheeling citizens, and made invaluable 
.contacts among the mpre critical, liberal intel- 
ligentsia; During the war years he witnesssed 
Ihe Increasing despair at the Inefficiency of the 
tsarist teeime, and the February revolution 
jfcne to him as ho surprise. He met Kerensky, 
rM an "indiscreet” attachment to a married 
woman led to ftis being recalled to London in 
jhe summer of 1917.! /yfter the Bolshevik coup, - 
he was seen as . the ideal person to report on ; 
developments arid was sent back to Moscow. : 
■ /te tosition was a precarious one but he was; 
; tb make close contact with the Bolshevik ' 
, Trotsky pspedaliy, and report back bn 
separate peace negotiations and the ;ad-. 
'5ttbijjty - qf :. -Allied-; 1 intervention.. - After the' 

: . ^tethpt pn Lenin’s life, lie came under suspi- 
Jfon and > Was , arrested . He was, however, re- 
^ i , for Litvinov (his cqiirir 

Doubt has been cast by 


Literature 

Cyril Connolly. The Condemned Play- 
ground. 287pp. Hogarth Press. £4.95. 0 7012 
1924 6. □ Here is yet another reprint of Cyril 
Connolly’s celebrated selection from his work 
between his leaving Oxford and the end of the 

war, when he was cultural spokesman of the 
Horizon generation. (Reviewed in the TLS of 
December 1 , 1945.) This edition is to be com- 
mended for Philip Larkin's excellent short intro- 
duction, in which he discusses Connolly's 
opinion of reviewing as a function of Failure, 
but also draws attention to the “incidental sat- 
isfactions" to be derived from the book. The 
parodies read datedly once their models are no 
longer part of the current coin of cultivated 
discussion, but the criticisms implied ir his 
skilfully handled pastiches are still apparent. 
Some of the best pieces are on novel-review- 
ing, making points that remain valid half a 
century and more after their first appearance. 
The variable nature of the contents makes one 
wish that a selection of Connolly’s best work of 
all periods had been selected for paperback 
reprinting. 

Sheila Sullivan (Editor). “How Unpleasant 
to Meet Mr. EliotT’ Victor PurcelFs The 
Sweeniad. I14pp. Alien and Unwin. £5.95. 004 
800034 5.D Privately printed in 1956 and first 
published in 1958, The Sweeniad by “Myra 
Buttle” was discussed in the TLS (June 6, 
1958) as “a brilliant firework display” which 

was, however, too derogatory to be satisfactory 
as a parody of T. S. Eliot. Now reprinted under 
a title of its editor’s choosing, and under the 
real name of its author, V. W. W. S. Purcell, the 
historian of Malaya, it deserves resurrection 
for its combination of well-informed polemic 
with intermittent parody (though the likeness 
of The Waste Land to its “The Vacant Mind” is 
not as delicately or as tellingly executed as 
Henry Reed’s celebrated “Chard Whitlow”). 
Even though the bludgeoning of the argument 
detracts from the edge of the parody, there Is 
much to enjoy in this full-blooded attack on 
“the Twentieth Century’s undisputed Cham of 
Poetry", even from one of those mentioned as 
“the jugglers and the acrobats of Letters, / 
Mere contortionists who mock or parody their 
betters”. A long introduction by Shelia Sulli- 
van stresses the serious purpose behind the 
original , relating it closely - but Tather dogged- 
ly - to various themes in anti-Eliot criticism 
before and after Miss Buttle’s (or Dr Purcell’s) 
time. 


on whether Lockhart’s account is as 
4s accurate as It might have been, M 

■ witf fail to be enthralled b^ his 
^ thq early mon ths. of the ; Soviet 

■ the Bolshevik leaders arid such charao- : 

Ransopie, Mou ra Budbqrg and 


Oenology 

Edmund Pbnnino-Rowsbll. The Wines 
of 'Bordeaux. Fifth edition. 606pp. Pen- 
guin. £12.95. 0 14 04620 2.0 This by now stan- 
dard work has been fully revised and reset for 
its fifth edition. Since it first came out in 1969 
(it was reviewed in the TLS of November 5 that 
year) a number of other well-received treatises 
have been published, but Perining-Rowsejl’s 
thorough and systematic but none the less en- 
gagingly individual work still holds its own 
alongside them. This edition incorporates 
much new information on changes of own- 
ership of individual properties and of Char- 
trpnnais broking Arms, further remarks on the. 
perpetual problem of revising theJ&55 classi- 
fication, and up-to-date general commentary 
on specific vintages based on fifteen further 
years of skilled sampling. When the first edi- 
tion came out there had scarcely been time to 
assess the peculiarities of the 1964 vintage, but 
: ft can Dow be seen in proper perspective, and 
the particularly well-informed comments on 
the celebrated ’61s merit special attention; A 
useful new appendix lists the growing number 
of “second" wines put out by the grander 
chateaux. . ; ; 

• -Travel;’- '' ' » :•> - 

> Rose Macaulay. They Wetlt to Portnoi 
433pp. Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 W537 3. P TWs 
wide-ranging anthologywasfirst pn®Mto 
autumn 1946 (and reviewed In the TLS of 
' November 9 . that year) when the responses of. 
several centuries of English trov^iers to lhe 

soetial charms of Portuguese climate and scen- 
ery must have seemed particularly 

• obst-war literary London, 


generations still seems striking. Dame Rose 
Macaulay's compilation is no mere anthology, 
practised anthologist though she was. Her 
travellers, famous and obscure, are deployed 
in novel and amusing groups, numerous 
enough to justify the comment of a mid- 
nineteenth-century Portuguese writer that "in 
England there is no fool who does not write a 
tourist book, no great fool who does not write 
one abou t Portugal " . The link i ng commen lary, 
which is humorous as well as learned, could 
well have come from the pen of Aunt Dot 
herself. 

Kate O’Brien. Farewell Spain. 229pp. Virago, 
£3.95. 0 86068 695 5. □. Kate O’Brien first 
went to Spain, as a governess in Bilbao, in 1922, 
when she was in her twenties. Her reactions to 
the country were thus tested well before the 
Civil War, and Farewell Spain - even though 
the Battle of Guadalajara and some resolutely 
stated opposition to Franco are found in its 
final paragraphs - shows at their freshest her 
responses to a country that to her was a femme 
fatale among nations. There are sniffy re- 
marks about British tourists, arriving by sea at 
Santander, and their sentimental attitudes, yet 
some of her own reporting is equally rose- 
coloured. A genuine enthusiasm for the coun- 
try, its people and customs, is displayed all 
through, with fine set pieces on Santiago de 
Compostela, the Escorial, and on St Teresa 
(about whom Kate O’Brien was later to write 
much more fully). Farewell Spain (originally 
published in 1937 and reviewed in the TLS of 
August 14 that year) might be read in conjunc- 
tion with Mary Lavelle , her first fictional wri- 
ting about Spain, which came out the previous 
year. Mary O'Neill, whose original illustra- 
tions are reproduced from the first edition, 
provides an introduction about the author and 
their joint travels in Spain. 

Reviews by Alan Bell, Toby Fitton, Geoffrey 
Naylor and Elizabeth Winter. 

Also in paperback 

Hugh Brogan. The Life of Arthur Ransome. 
456pp. Hamish Hamilton, £4.95, 0 241 1 1407 1. 
□ First published in 1984 and reviewed, in the 
TLS ot February 3 thaf year. 

Richard Cobb, StUl Life. 161pp. The Hogarth 
Press. £3.'95. 07012 19203.nFirttpublishediri 
1983. Reviewed in the TLS of October 21 that 
year. 

Bbnedetto Croce. Aesthetic: As science of 
expression and general linguistic. Translated by 
Douglas Ainslie. 503pp. Peter Owen. £8.95, 

0 7206 0635 7. D First published in 1953. 
Reviewed in the TLS of March 20 that year. ' 

Margaret Fitzhbrbert. The Man Who Was 
Greenmantle: A biography of Aubrey Herbert. 
250pp. Oxford University Press. £3.95. 0 19 
281856 2. □ First published in 1983. Reviewed 
in the TLS of October 14 that year. , 

P. J. Kavanagh. The Perfect Stranger. 182pp. 
Fontana. £150. . 0 .00 654108 9. □ First 
published in 1966. Reviewed in the TLS of 
November 17 that year. 

. Harold Osborne (Editor). The.Oxford Com - . 
; panion to the Decorative Arts. 864pp. Oxford 
University Press! £12.50. 0 19 281863 5. O j First 
published in 1975. Reviewed in the TLS of 
March 19, 1976. . .. 

' Arthur Ransome. Autobiography • 368pp. 
Century. £4,95. 0/ 7126 0726 9. □ First 
published in 1976. Reviewed iri the TLS of 
. September 10 that year. 

Edward Seidbnsttipker. Low City, High City; 

. Tokyo from Edo to the Earthquake, 1867- 
1923; 302pp. Penguin. £6.95. 0 14 006770 1; □ 
First published in 1983. Reviewed in the TLS 
of fioveiriber 25 that year. 

Barbara J. Shapiro. Probability and Certainty 
in Seventeenth-Century England: A study of the 
relationships between Natural Science, Rell- 
; gton History, -Law and Llterattirer 347pp.! 
Princeton 'University Press. £)0.5Q. 0 691 
0079Q X. O Fir^t published in 1983. Reviewed 
in the TLS of May 20 that year. . 

JohN McManNERS- Death and the Enlighten - , 
mint!; Changing attitudes to death in eighfeenth- 
: ceniuiy .France, 619pp, Oxford 'University 
^.£6,95.0 $2818678' O first published in 
Reviewed ; fri r 'the ff^S of May l.4, (982. 
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Adereth' M.Tbe French Communist Party: A 
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Holiday, Geoffrey. People of Illusion 528 
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Lean Tales 529 

Kennedy, Lada vie. The Airman and the Carpenter: 

The Lindbergh case and the framingof Richard 
Hauptmann 513 

Kerman, Joseph. Musicology 525 

Kert, Bernice. The Hemingway Women: Those who 

loved him - the wives and others 524 

Leakey, Mary . Disclosing the Past: An 

autobiography 522 

Livingstone, Douglas. A Rosary 1 of Bone: Second 

edition, with more poems 527 

McCrum, Robert. Brontosaurus Superstar 530 

Mack Smith, Denis. Cavour and Garibaldi 1860: A 

study In political conflict. Cavour 514 
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. Mlshall, Oswald. Ffroflomes 527 . 
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' The eighteenth volume of the valuable Pitts- * 
Ljurgh Series in bibliography is Joel Myerson’s 
Emily Dickinson: A descriptive bibliography 
(209pp. University of Pittsburgh Press, distri- 
buted in the UK by TABS. $35. 0 8229 3491 4). 

■ Professor Myerson provides full descriptions 
of the first and other early important editions', 
with appropriately briefer ones of later print- 
ings, taking his survey down to 1982; and while 
in the introduction he eschews writings about 
Emily Dickinson “except in cases where they 
include something by Dickinson published for 
the first time’*, he has added in an appendix .a ^ 
list of the principal monographs In English. 
There is also an especially useful full index to 
the, poems. ' • ■■ 


Harold Acton: A bibliography has been com- 
piled by Neil Ritchie (188pp. Casa Giardo, 
50020 Lucolena in Chianti, Florence, Italy. 
£18). It lists Sir Harold’s publications In 
English, American and Italian editions, wjth 
. description? of books to which he has written ’ 
contributions arid articles in periodicals.’ 



